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YOUR 


You've got to de arttul with fying pests, my lads! Once they've fail — 
theit eggs, the grubs and caterpillar: will follow sure as eggs 
90 get in firsi—torestall trouble with Jeyes’ Piuid. (Yes, the disinfectant 
your wile uses round the house). Powertal stuff, Jeyes’, but safe! 


Wate’ regularly along the rows with a 


weak solution (one teaspoon per gallon) of 
Jeyes’ Fluid, and Carrot and Onion Piy will 
keep well away. No eggs— no grubs—it's 
as simple as that! 


Oabbage Butterflies lay on 
foliage, not in the soll, so © rotect your 
brassicas, spray the leaves ialiy the 


“undersides). Jeyes’ keeps em ‘ying! 


With Jeyes’ Fluid you can control Cabbage 
Aphis, Cabbage Root Fly. Celery Fly. Root 
Aphis and many other pests. It's all in 
our leaflet“ Jeyes’ Fluid in the Garden.” 


Fluid, and 
you'll save your money ove’ > over again 
in healthy crops. 


Treat yourself to acan of 6°) 


— post free. 


Quart cans 5/- Gallon cans 15/- 
Trial bettie 1/10d— from hardware stores. 


the best disinfectant on ear — 


JEYES’ (DEPT. HS 22) RIVER RD BARKING ESSEX 


SAYS BOB GREEN, 
a 
| 
— 
edition of“ Jeyes 47 
“ALL GROWS WELL” by FRED 
ey LOADS, describing in detail 3 


PERMACOLOR 


COLOURED ROOFING FELT 


RED or GREEN 
per 16/6 roll 


12 yds. x 1 yd. wide 


FOR BRIGHTER ROOFS 


DUSTLESS and CLEAN TO HANDLE 
DURABLE and ECONOMICAL 


PERMACOLOR is fixed in the same 
manner as ordinary Roofing Felt. One 


roll is sufficient to cover a roof area of 


100 square feet (allowing for laps, etc.) 


Also ‘‘ DURAFLEX” GREY ROOFING FELT 
from 6/7 per 6 yds. x 1 yd. roll 


PermaniTE 
Proouct 


AVAILABLE FROM IRONMONGERS 
AND BUILDERS’ MERCHANTS 


MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY PERMANITE LTD 
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STRAWSON 


Quality Greenhouses 
Countless gardening experts all over the 
country are praising and recommending 
Strawson’s Quality Timber-framed Green- 
houses, associated with long life and 
perfection. Any type or size of Greenhouse 
or Frame can be supplied anywhere. 
**A Personal Service’’ 

If you did not meet Mr. R. F. Strawson at 
Chelsea, write, and he will personally send 
estimates and full particulars of the famous 
Strawson range of Greenhouses, Frames, 
Greenhouse Heating, and other valuable 
information. 

Mr. Strawson can also arrange personal 
Surveys of Inspection anywhere at short 
notice. 

G. F. STRAWSON & SON 
HORLEY, SURREY. Tel.: Horley 130 


SPRAVING 


simplified 
The simplest and most effective way of spray- 
ing is with a Monitor. One-handed action, 
versatility and unequalled coverage—these are 
the advantages. See them at your ironmonger’s 
or seed merchants, or write for descriptive 
literature. 
MODEL 
$28 

This 2-pint capacity 
model provides a dif- 


MONITOR 


BIRMINGHAM, 33 


“MASTER 


Fob ALL / 


Simple, Easy Aceion, Brass throughout. Takes all! insec- 
ticides, with bend for underleaf spraying. Highly 
suitable for spraying hormones on fomatoes 
er Seedlings in the 
& reenhouse, See your 
eedsman or iron- 

menger. 


Registered 
Design. 


Send for \ilustrated List 


The PHILIP B. WALDRON CoO., 
Kings Road, Tyseley, BIRMINGHAM, 11 


SLUG & SNAIL KILLER 


Simply dilute with water 
and apply to both soil and 
plants. The treated area is 
made lethal to slugs and 
snails. 
The 4-oz. bottle treats 40 
square yards. 
4-oz. bottle 2/- 8-oz. bottle 3/6 
I pt. 8/6 I qt. 16/6 4 gall. 32/- 


LIQUID 
MALATHION 


This new and extremely 
efficient insecticide will 
control many insect pests 
and especially Aphids 
(Green and Black Fly). 
Use 1 fl. oz. in 3 gallons of 
water. 
4-0z. bottle 5/3 8-oz. bottle 9/- pt. 20/- 
Obtainable from Seedsmen, Ironmongers and Chemists 
THE MURPHY CHEMICAL COMPANY LTD. 
Wheathampstead, Hertfordshire 


Wal “Seravers | 
| SEY r 
| 
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SA 
| 
Lars 
11800) spray ¥ \ \7 
10-ft. jet without con- w\ 
tinuous pumping. In \ & 
‘eal polished brass with casy- 
to-grip handle. 56/-. \ 
See also the exclusive Moni- 
cat ba mist atomiser, 22/-, and the HDI one-pint 
Sprayer, 50/-. | 
“eae: it must be a | 
| | 


GLAZING & SEALING TAPE 


SYLGLAS—the quickest, most permanent method—for repairing old, leaky 
glasshouses and for completely glazing new ones. Use SYLGLAS against 
draughts, damp, rust, snow and ice. 

Available through Nurserymen’s Sundriesmen, Builders’ Merchants, Hard- 
ware Merchants, Ironmongers, etc. 


GUARANTEED AGAINST HARDENING OR 
CRACKING FOR 20 YEARS 


SYLGLAS TAPE is available in a range of widths from 1 in. up to 4 in. in 
4-in. steps. Each roll of tape contains 30 feet, and the retail price is 2/9 


per roll, per inch width (i.e. 5/6, 2-in. roll, ete.). 


THE SYLGLAS COMPANY 
1 WELLCLOSE SQUARE, LONDON, E.1 
Telephone: ROYal 4833 Dhgume Snowwhite, Edo, London 
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The “LEO-COLIBRI” 
Pressure Retaining 
Pneumatic Sprayer 


For fruit trees, etc., spraying, 


weed-killing, or spot treatment 
See this and many others on our Stand, 
No. 252, at the Roya! Show, Norwich 


Catalogue from: 
COOPER, PEGLER & CO. 
P.O. BOX No. 9-67 
BURGESS HILL, SUSSEX | 


| -DRAIN 


This six- purpose Turf Renovating 

Fork is available with interchangeable 

tines for solid tining, surface drainage, 
hollow tining and root pruning 


Illustrated Brochure from:— 
W. HARGREAVES & Co. Ltd. 


“the first gardening 

to come my way which 
should describe as 

indispensable.” 

GUARDIAN 


BACKGROUND TO 
GARDENING 
W. O. James 


Tells you what the plant thinks about 
it when you dig and hoe, whether 
these operations really help, how 
selective weedkillers work and how 
to use fertilisers rationally. 


Illustrated 18s. 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN 
40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


FRUIT TREES 
ROSES 


SOFT FRUITS 


Rivers is the oldest and most experi- 
enced nursery in this country and has 
contributed a great deal to the Science 


of Horticulture. 
Write for a FREE catalogue 


Orders and queries receive prompt individual 
attention whether large or small. 


SAWBRIDGEW ORTH - HERTS 
TELEPHONE 2338 


**SISIS” Works, Cheadle, Cheshire 


THOMAS RIVERS & SON LTD | 
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EXPERTS 


IN THE DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF 


ALL KINDS OF HARD COURTS AND SPORTS GROUNDS 


HARD COURTS 

Used for the British Hard Court Cham- 
pionships at Bournemouth and first-class 
tournaments throughout the country. 


RUNNING TRACKS 

Including Melbourne; White City, London 
and Manchester; Oxford University Athletic 
Club’s ground, Iffley Road, Oxford; R.A.F. 
Halton and Innsworth; also Marlborough 
and Shrewsbury Schools, etc. 

SQUASH COURTS 

Sole makers of Carter’s and En-Tout-Cas 
courts, which can now be economically and 
speedily constructed. 


CRICKET PITCHES 

““BITUTURF”’ Practice Pitches supplied to 
County Cricket Clubs, Corporations, Busi- 
ness Clubs, Colleges and Universities, etc. 


SWIMMING POOLS 
Designed and made for Schools, Men’s Clubs 
and many private purchasers. 


PRICE LIST 

Published annually (92 pp.) of all kinds of 
Grass Seeds, Fertilisers, Sports Ground 
Equipment and Accessories (please send for 
this). 


Booklets, Layouts, Specifications and Estimates from 
THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO. LTD., SYSTON, Nr. LEICESTER 


(Telephone: Syston 86163-4-5-6) 
London Office: Harrods (4th Floor), Knightsbridge, S.W.1. (SLOane 8117-8) 


ALL-CEDAR 


GREENHOUSES 


New Fully Illustrated Catalogue Free on Application 


WHITEHOUSE 


"Phone: FRANT 247 


LIMITED 
Buckhurst Works, FRANT, Sussex 


: 
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GARDEN CANES 


Genuine Chinese Chungking Bamboo For Over 90 Years 


No. 
in Per 
Size Bale 25 30 100 Bale OF EDINBURGH 
2 Med. 2,000 1/6 2/8 4/9 80/6 
3 ft. Light 2000 2/3 46 7/1 132/- d for th 
4ft. Med. 1/000 40 8/9 16/4 146/- excellence of their vegetable 
4 ft. Heavy 500 7/3 13/- 24/4 107/6 
and flower seeds, plants and 

5 ft. Med. 500 8/3 14/10 26/4 115/6 
3 ft. Heavy 500 10/4 18/9 34/- 150/- bulbs. 
6 ft. Med. 500 9/2 17/4 32/4 1326 
6 ft. Heavy 3500 12/- 22/- 406 176/- 
7 ft. Med. $00 12/3 22/6 41/- 177/- Catalogue and Garden Guide 
7 ft. Heavy 250 14/4 27/3 $0/- 212/- 


will be sent free on request. 


CARRIAGE PAID. For orders under £2 add 1/-, 
Scotland 2/-. Orders under £1 add 1/6, Scotland 2/6. 


Order yours quickly. We are the importers of thee | DOBBIE & Co Ltd 


H. E. PHILLIPS LTD 
King William Street, Coventry 


The Scottish Seed Establishment 
EDINBURGH 7 


THE NURSERY MAN’S 
FERTILISER 


Give Your Soil a Tonic with FTV 


F.T.V. is organic, being a care- 
fully balanced concentrate of all 
the vital plant foods plus micro- 
organic humus. It gives all the 


WALTER C. SLOCOCK, 


FOR OVER 160 YEARS 


RHODODENDRON 
SPECIALISTS 


AND PRODUCERS OF FIRST-QUALITY benefits of rich old-fashioned 
manure, valuable 
increase in natural humus and 

ORNAMENTAL TREES AND 
SHRUBS, FRUITS, ROSES, Etc. 


F.T.V. is being used by more and 
more professionals for superb 
results with vegetables, flowers 

' and fruit. Flavour and colour, 
too, are greatly improved. 


Please write for copies of our F.T.V. can be spread, or dissolved 
CATALOGUES and used as liquid manure or 
foliage spray. 
“RHODOS and AZALEAS” and/or 
“TREES and SHRUBS” Enough for 100 sq. yds. 


7/6 post free, for 200 sq. 
yds. 13,6, for 400 sq. yds. 


RR aS 22/6. Reduced terms for 
larger quantities. 


Interesting literature and reports from leading grewers 
sent with pleasure. 


FT V Led., 24 Cranworth Rd. Winchester 


(Post Free) 


GOLDSWORTH NURSERY 
WOKING SURREY 
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\\ WEW GARDEN HANDYMAN 


The complete mechanical gardener. 
Trenches a plot a full spade depth. 
* Works in Shrub . Flower Borders, 
Vegetable Plots. 
* Powered by the r} h.p. Vincent Petrol or 
Paraffin engine with built-in easy starter. 
Complete with digging, cultivating and 
hocing tools. 


Send for details 
FARMFITTERS LTD. 
(DEPT. H.30) 


GERRARDS CROSS, BUCKS. 
Telephone : Gerrards Cross 2053 


£49.10.0 Ex works 


JUSTIN BROOKE LTD. 


WICKHAMBROOK, Nr. NEWMARKET, SUFFOLK 


We invite you to visit our nurseries and fruiting orchards at any time, Including 

Sundays—preferably by appointment. 

We have a large acreage of nursery stock, including Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, 

Cherries, Apples, Pears, Plums and Figs. 

In our fruiting orchards you can see the results obtained by planting similar stocks 

of all these fruits; and you can see the results at various stages of growth. 
PEACHES ON PEACH STOCK 


Telephones: 
In office hours—Wickhambrook 200 Out of office hours—Wickhambrook 304 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Plants and Cuttings supplied to Trade, Retail and for Re-Sale 
Earlies, Mids, Lates, and Garden Pompons a Speciality 
No order too large or too small 


IMPORTANT. hase or 
All communications te 3 


ELM HOUSE NURSERIES 
WALPOLE ST. PETER @ WISBECH @ CAMBS. 
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When you 


TARPE 


you buy the best! 


TARPENTRIMMER The Electric Hedge 
Trimmer with the clean secateur cut. Spe- 
cially designed for outdoor use. Back edge 
of blade totally enclosed for safety. 
Price from £16.0.0 


eee: 


GRASSMASTER cuts toughest grass 
and weed growth inaccessible to scythes 
and mowers. Ideal for steep banks and 
orchards. Price of Grassmaster without 
wheels from £12.0.0, with wheels from 
£14.5.0. Convertible to Vergemaster at 
extra cost of £4.0.0 


CHAIN SAW Cuts trees and logs 
up to 10” in diameter, yet weighs 
only 144 Ibs. Saw unit 
interchangeable 
with Hoe/Tiller 
attachment. Price 

of Saw complete 
£36.15.0. 


Hoe/Tiller attach- 
ment £15.15.0 


eee 


HOE/TILLER 
Weeds have no chance 
against this electric hoe. De- 
signed for ground inaccessible to 
wheeled machines - can also till up to 4” 
in depth, or more. Chain Saw attachment 
easily fitted. Price complete £35.0.0. Saw attach- 
ment £17.10.0 


* Be SAFE with TARPEN - Pioneers of low-voltage garden tools 


* Power provided by 
mains, car battery or 
portable generator. 


tes 


Write for Illustrated leaflet te:— 
TARPEN ENGINEERING CO. LTD., 7 ixworth House, Ixworth Place, 
London, S.W.3. Telephone: KENsington 3491 (7 lines) 
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By appointment to 

Garden Contractors and (tiene ueen 

Horticultural Builders Garden Contractors and 


Horticultural Builders 


William Wood & Son Lid. William Weed & Son Lid 


The Picturesque 


The fluent park-like gardens of ‘Capability’ Brown were 
criticized by some of his younger contemporaries towards the 
end of the eighteenth century. Writing in 1796, Sir Uvedale 
Price in his book ‘ Essays on the Picturesque’, took Brown 
to task for not having sufficiently studied the work of romantic 
painters like Claude, Poussin and Salvator Rosa, from whose 
canvases the exponents of the Picturesque drew their feeling 
for ~ nobly wild, extravagant landscape ‘ shagged with horrid 
shades ’. 

Now, nearly two hundred years later, though less hotly dis- 
puted, the aesthetics of garden design still concern us. May we 
send you our catalogue or arrange for a designer to call? 


William Wood and Son Limited 
Taplow - Bucks 


Telephone: Burnham, Bucks 1155 Telegrams: Gardening Taplow 


Are there any 
POTHOLES or worn piaces 


Your PATHS, orive or Forecourt? 


Then use MENDAROAD, the simple 
self-applied asphaltic material which 
can be Laid Cold with ordinary 


: — garden tools. Each bag is a complete 
Unit providing a hard impervious sur- 
a/6rerewt.| face ready for immediate use. 


Not less than 6 cwts. 


RESURFACE WITH MENDAROAD 


29/6 per cwt. 


Packed in} cwt. bags. Carriage paid England and Wales. 


DO IT YOURSELF - AT A QUARTER THE COST 


GEO. A. WEBSTER LTD. 


11 MERTON AVENUE, CHISWICK, W.4 
Phone CHI, 496! 


ix 


MENDAROAD 
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your Plants/ 


* Products which give the 
pleasure of SUCCESS 
with “armchair” ease 


against pests and diseases ! 


What will attack them next ? Greenfly, blackfly, caterpillars, 
rust, mildew? It’s a constant battle between gardener and 
pests, but the simple answer to the perplexed gardener’s prob- 
lem is HEXYL the combined spray, which controls not only 
aphis, caterpillars, etc., but scab, rust and mildew as well. 
Easily mixed with water and will not scorch tender foliage. 
Hexyl is based on LINDANE (Gamma B.H.C.) and 
THIRAM (T.M.T.) 


2/6 per 5-oz. bottle (makes 7} gallons). 3/980z. 6/- 16 oz. 


FROM YOUR LOCAL GARDEN SHOP 


Pan BarzaNnnica INDUSTRIES Ltp., WALTHAM ABBEY, Essex. One of the Tennant Group of Companies 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS—JULY AND AUGUST 


Shows—The Society’s Fortnightly Shows are held in the Society’s 
New Hall in Greycoat Street and/or the Old Hall in Vincent Square, 


Westminster. 
Tuespay, July 2 

I2 NOON to 6 P.M. 
WEDNESDAY, July 3 

IO A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Tuespay, July 16 


12.30 P.M. to 6 P.M. 


Wepnespay, July 17 

10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Tuespay, July 16 

12 NOON to 7 P.M. 
WEDNESDAY, July 17 

10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
TuEspay, July 30 

I2 NOON to 6 P.M. 
Wepnespay, July 31 

10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Tuespay, August 13 

12 NOON to 6 P.M. 
Wepnespay, August 14 

10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Tuespay, August 27 

I2 NOON to 6 P.M. 
Wepnespay, August 28 

10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 

H 


| Fortnightly Flower Show, in the New 

| Hall. 

British Delphinium Society’s Show, 
in the Old Hall. 


| Fortnightly Flower Show and Fruit 
+ and Vegetable Competition, in the 
New Hall. 


| ritish National Carnation Society’s 
~ Show, in the Old Hall. 


| 


| Fortnightly Flower Show and British 
t Fuchsia Society’s Competition, in 
the New Hall. 


Hall. Gladiolus Competition in the 
Old Hall. 


Fortnightly Flower Show, Alpine 
Garden Society’s Competition and 
Cactus and Succulent Society’s Com- 
petition, in the Old Hall. 


(273) 
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Lectures 

Tuespay, July 2, at 3 P.M. “The Modern Delphinium”’, by Mr. R. C. 
PARRETT. 

Turspay, July 16, at 3 p.m. “Apple Scars and Blemishes’’, by PROF. 
H. W. MILES, M.SC., D.SC. 

Tuespay, July 30, at 3 p.m. “Mist Technique Propagation’’, by Mr. F. P. 


ek <a KNIGHT, F.L.S., MR. F. E. W. HANGER, V.M.H., and MR. A. G. M. BEAN, 
M.A., A.M.I.MECH.E. 

. Tuespay, August 13, at 3 P.M. “Changing Fashions in Roses”’, by Mr. 


G. D. ROWLEY, B.SC. 


Demonstrations at Wisley—The following demonstrations will 
be given at Wisley; that on the succeeding day or days being in each 


: case a repetition of that given on the first. 
+e Juty 3-4. Summer Pruning of Fruit Trees. (Commencing at 

f 2 P.M. 
17-18-19. Vegetative Propagation of Shrubs and Herbaceous 
3 i Plants. (Commencing at 2 P.M.) 
ae Co-operative Display of Lilies—There will be a co-operative 
> display of lilies at the Fortnightly Show on July 16 and 17. Members 
hr of the Lily Group are invited to bring or send lilies for this co-operative 


exhibit, and SIR FREDERICK STERN, the Chairman of the Group, has 
kindly undertaken to supervise the staging. Any Member who would 
like to supply flowers for this exhibit is asked to let the Secretary of the 
Lily Group know, on or before the preceding Wednesday, the names 
of the lilies he proposes to supply and the number of stems, so that the 
necessary arrangements in regard to space, etc., may be made, and 
cards prepared showing the names of the lilies and the names of the 
exhibitors. 

Lily Group Meeting—There will be a discussion at 4.30 P.M. on 
at ee Tuesday, July 16, in the Restaurant of the Old Hall, on ‘“The Lilies 
Exhibited”’. 

a At 7 P.M. on the same day, Members of the Lily Group and their 
friends will dine together in the Restaurant of the New Hall. 


oe Floral Arrangement Competition—There will be a Floral 

ie Arrangement Competition on Wednesday, October 2. Schedules may 
a be obtained on application to the Secretary. 

ie Flower Fair—Flower Arrangements will be a feature of a Flower 


Fair and Garden Party in aid of the Marie Curie Memorial Foundation, 
which will be held at Marlborough House on July 10 and 11, by the 
gracious permission of HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. Particulars may be 
obtained from The Organizer, 38 Chester Square, London, S.W.1. 
Film of South African Flowers—nwmr. B. L. CHAMBERS will show 
a film of South African wild flowers in the Lecture Room at 3 P.M. on 
Wednesday, July 17. Fellows of the Society are invited to attend. 
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Second World Orchid Conference—This Conference, which is 
jointly sponsored by the University of Hawaii, the American Orchid 
Society Inc., and the Hawaiian Orchid Societies Inc., will be held in 
Honolulu, Hawaii, from September 19 to 23, 1957. It is intended prim- 
arily for the exchange of information and for the observation and com- 
parison of orchid cultural techniques. The nomenclature and registration 
of orchid hybrids will also be discussed. There will be an exhibition in 
which Vanda and Dendrobium hybrids are expected to be particularly 
prominent, and tours to some of the islands’ outstanding gardens and 
orchid nurseries are planned. Full particulars may be obtained from 
DR. J. H. BEAUMONT, Chairman of the Joint Planning Committee, 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu 14, Hawaii. 


NOTES FROM WISLEY 


M: fellows will receive their first bulb catalogue early in July, if 
not before, and so it is proposed this month to digress from the 
discussion of July-flowering plants usual for this month and to include 
a few notes on some of the tulips and other plants. In front of the 
Curator’s house to the left of the entrance the border of bronze and 
yellow wallflowers with the large pink, lily-flowered tulip ‘Mariette’ 
remained in flower for an exceptionally long period this year, at least 
four weeks. Probably the cold spell we experienced early in May 
served to keep the flowers in condition while not being bad enough to 
destroy them. Undoubtedly this tulip is outstanding for size and form 
of flower while the colour is also pleasing and several years of ex- 
perience indicates that it is a vigorous grower. In the formal beds in the 
main walk the old cottage tulip ‘G. W. Leak’ with flowers of brilliant 
geranium-lake was very fine, while the newer ‘Queen of Bartigons’ with 
pale salmon-pink flowers was a lovely sight. The slight shelter afforded 
by the hornbeam hedge along the edge of the trial grounds left the 
tulips in flower on that side noticeably longer than those on the other 
side of the walk. In the tulip trials were also a number of very fine 
varieties and they attained their full size and height rather slowly this 
season. The pale lilac-mauve ‘Elizabeth Erikson’ was particularly good 
as was the pure white ‘Snow Peak’; the pale creamy yellow ‘Niphetos’ 
and its darker yellow sport ‘Golden Niphetos’ attracted attention as late 
as the middle of May. The Darwin hybrids, in the breeding of which 
T. fosteriana was included, flowered earlier and provide a useful pre- 
cursor for the cottage and Darwin tulips. Undoubtedly they are very 
magnificent, a strong reddish scarlet in colour, with very large flowers 
and for garden purposes it is difficult to choose between them, but 
‘Apeldoorn’ and ‘London’ are certainly among the best. The silky satin- 
like sheen on the inner side of the petals and the slight bloom on the out- 
side of the flowers gives them an unusual distinction. ‘They appear also 
to be strong and vigorous growers and undoubtedly should prove a great 
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addition to the colour in our spring gardens. The report of the tulip 
trials, giving much fuller details, will be published in a later issue. 
Methods for the control of fire disease included the dusting of bulbs 
and beds before planting with a derivative of parachlornitrobenzine and, 
when the foliage had emerged from the ground, spraying every ten days 
with Captan, and this appears to have established a reasonable control. 

The broad borders leading up to Battleston Hill were newly planted 
last autumn and this spring with a collection of herbaceous plants and 
shrubs and during July these should have many interesting herbaceous 
plants in flower, although the full value of the shrubs will not be reached 
for several years yet. The various forms of the yellow Potentilla fruticosa, 
however, flower as small shrubs and are worth noting since they remain 
in flower for a very long season, practically throughout the late spring 
jamie and during the whole summer and are particularly suitable for small 
cee gardens. The varieties called ‘Katherine Dykes’ and arbuscula with 
a golden yellow flowers and vilmoriniana with pale creamy yellow 
ae flowers and silvery foliage can particularly be recommended. A number 

i of floribunda roses have also been included in large groups to provide 
summer colour and it is hoped that these borders of mixed shrubs and 
herbaceous plants will prove interesting and useful to Fellows as 
showing the kind of border which may have some interest through a 
very large part of the year and also be somewhat easier to maintain than 
the pure herbaceous border. 

The trials of hardy hybrid rhododendrons flowered particularly well 
this year and the opening up of the lower part by the cutting away of 
much of the hedge of R. /uteum has certainly made both these and the 
Kurume azaleas on the other side of the broad walk easier to see. 

The azalea trials also flowered well on the slope facing the Ports- 
mouth road and it was satisfactory to note that a number of the Wisley 
<— raised seedlings stood up well to the competition. Among others which 
oe were specially noted were ‘Albatross’, white with a yellow blotch, which 
: received an A.M. in 1953, ‘Farall Yellow’ with large trusses of deep 
yellow flowers slightly frilled at the edge and, in the beds by the rhodo- 
dendron species collection, the orange-flame coloured ‘Speks’ Orange’ 
with large globular trusses of flowers. This received an F.C.C. in 1953. 
A number of the Wisley raised seedling rhododendrons were also 
flowering and among these ‘Billy Budd’ (R. elliotti x ‘May Day’) was 
a particularly fine, deep blood red. 
: Among the azaleas and rhododendron species a number of lilies have 
cas been planted and these should be making a fine show in July. The 
# Bellingham hybrids do particularly well on this site and the yellow 
‘Royal Favourite’ is a very attractive member of this group. Strong spikes 
of Lilium auratum and of a number of New Zealand raised crosses of 
L. auratum with L. speciosum also promise well. Hostas and other 
plants with fine foliage have also been planted in this part of the garden 
and these are very useful plants for ground cover and consequent saving 
in weeding and labour. 
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PLANTS OF INTEREST AT WISLEY DURING JULY 


LABORATORY WALLS AND PONDS 
Abutilon megapotamicum 
Ceratostigma willmottianum 
Nymphaea ‘Escarboucle’ 

” ‘Sunrise’ 


GLASSHOUSES 
Cuphea micropetala 
Datura chlorantha 
Fuchsias in variety 
Gloriosa rothschildiana 
» superba 
Hibiscus in variety 
Ipomoea rubro-coerulea 
Pelargoniums in variety 
Solanum wendlandi 
Succulent plants 


WILD GARDEN 
Eucryphia glutinosa 
” mymansensis 
Hydrangea sargentiana 
Lilium (Cardiocrinum) giganteum 
»  pardalinum 
Magnolia virginiana 
Primula florindae 
Rhododendron auriculatum 
Tropaeolum speciosum 
SEVEN ACRES 
Aesculus parviflora 
Buddleia davidii varieties 
Butomus umbellatus 


Catalpa bignonioides 


Genista cinerea 


SEVEN ACRES—(cont.) 
Escallonias in variety 
Gunnera manicata 
Heaths in variety 
Philadelphus in variety 
Pontederia cordata 

ROCK GARDEN AND ALPINE HOUSE 
Campanulas in variety 
Codonopsis in variety 
Gazanias 
Gentians in variety 
Geranium dalmaticum 
Tris kaempferi varieties 
Lobelia fulgens 
Osmunda regalis 

WEATHER HILL 
Annual border 
Cistus in variety 
Herb borders 
Rose borders 

FLORAL TRIAL GROUNDS 
Trials of Delphiniums 

» » Dianthus 

»  » Gladioli 

» » Hemerocallis 
» » Sweet Peas 


BATTLESTON HILL 
Eucryphia species 
Hostas in variety 
Hypericum patulum ‘Hidcote’ 
Lilies in variety 
Potentilla fruticosa varieties 
Rhododendrons in variety 


INVITED TRIAL OF IRISES 
It has been decided that the trial of bearded irises, which is to be 
planted at Wisley this summer, shall consist of two sections: 


(a) dwarf varieties—not exceeding 9 inches in height, and 
(d) intermediate varieties—over g inches but not exceeding 


20 inches in height. 


Anyone wishing to submit a variety or varieties for trial should 
apply to The Director, The Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, 
Wisley, Ripley, Woking, Surrey, for the requisite form or forms 


without de 


DAMAGE FROM HORMONE WEEDKILLERS 
Prof. R. H. Stoughton, D.Sc., V.M.H. 


es increasing use of the so-called “hormone” weedkillers for the 
treatment of cereal crops, lawns, paths and similar purposes has led 
to many cases of accidental damage to neighbouring crops and it is 
important that all who use these substances should be aware of the risks 
involved not only to their own fields and gardens but also to their 
neighbours’. It must be remembered that in law you are liable for spray 
damage to your neighbours’ crops even though you have not yourself 
been negligent. 

The special property which makes these compounds hazardous is 
that while they are relatively harmless in low concentration to grasses or 
cereals and many other monocotyledonous plants they are toxic in minute 
quantities to most broad-leaved plants and furthermore the appearance 
of injury is usually delayed for a week or more, which makes the attribu- 
tion of cause to one particular operation by a neighbour very difficult. 

For garden use hormone weedkillers are usually prepared in liquid 
form for spraying or watering on lawns or suitable crops, but in some 
cases they are used as dusts, and there are preparations on the market 
in which they are incorporated in lawn sand or lawn fertilizer. If used 
as a spray it is most important to remember that a fine mist spray or a 
dust may drift long distances in quite light winds and damage to 
vegetable and flower crops may result many yards from a lawn under 
treatment. Spraying or dusting should never be carried out except on a 
still day and for lawn treatment it is better to use a watering-can with a 
fine rose rather than a sprayer. In any case it is important to keep well 
clear of herbaceous borders or vegetable plots. All the brassica crops, 
cabbage, cauliflower, Brussels sprouts, turnips and so on, are particularly 
susceptible. 

There is some evidence that certain preparations of this kind are 
volatile, especially in hot weather, and damage in glasshouses has been 
attributed to the vapours from treated paths and lawns drifting in 
through ventilators. A further risk, particularly following the treatment 
of field crops, is the possibility of dust from soil previously treated 
blowing over other crops. 

If a lawn is mown soon after treatment the cuttings should not be 
used for mulching roses, shrubs or herbaceous plants. Care should be 
taken when spraying not to contaminate ponds, streams or water- 
courses. 

It is advisable when possible to keep a special watering-can or 
sprayer for use with weed-killers as it is difficult to free them completely 
from traces of the chemicals after use. If such a utensil must be 
employed for ordinary watering or spraying it is essential to wash it out 
with several changes of water to which small quantities of a detergent 
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have been added and, if possible, to leave it full of water overnight 
before use. 

If these precautions are carefully followed there is no reason why 
hormone weedkillers should not be used and they undoubtedly are of 
the greatest value in freeing lawns of weeds and, provided they are 
applied annually, in maintaining a weed-free condition thereafter. 


HELLEBORES 


E. B. Anderson, M.Sc. 
(Veitch Memorial Medallist) 


(Lecture given on April 30, 1957, THE HON. LEWIS PALMER, F.L.S., V.M.H., 
in the Chair) 


THE CHAIRMAN in introducing the lecturer said that he was sure that those 
who took an interest in the cultivation of hellebores would greatly 
welcome MR. ANDERSON’S paper. The difficulty they all expressed in 
identifying plants belonging to this genus appeared to arise from the 
fact that the learned German monographs on hellebores both used the 
shape of the leaves as critical characters in their keys. His experience 
was that a most indefinite variety of shapes was covered by the German 
terms “fussformig” and “handformig”. The other great element of 
confusion was the presence in our gardens of a host of hybrids which had 
originated in Central European gardens and which had been brought 
to this country under specific names to which they had no title. He 
very much hoped that MR. ANDERSON’S paper would do something to help 
gardeners in deciding whether their plants were species or hybrids. 


MR. E. B. ANDERSON: Although I am much honoured by the Council’s 
invitation to give this lecture, I approach the subject with a certain 
degree of trepidation. The reason being tht some of the species, parti- 
cularly the more ornamental, hybridize very readily, and many, not 
excluding the botanic gardens, labour under the delusion that they possess 
this or that species or special form, whereas I am sure they do not. 

However, although I am no botanist, I hope I shall be able to shed 
light on the subject, from the point of view of the gardener. Apart from 
this it may be particularly appropriate that I should tackle this subject, 
for this is what that old rascal PARACELSUS says: “The Black Hellebore 
is good for those of older years (i.e. over fifty). Gathered when the 
moon is in one of her signs of conservation, dried in an east wind, 
powdered and mixed with its own weight of sugar, it renders old people 
younger and more vigorous.”’ 

Interesting as this recipe may be to some of us, there are other 
reasons why one should grow hellebores. What other herbaceous plant 
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can give such a display of attractive blooms throughout the winter? 
In addition all the species and hybrids are quite hardy excepting perhaps 
Helleborus lividus. All are easy to grow if certain reasonable conditions 
are provided. There is a considerable range of colour and markings, 
none brilliant, but perfectly adapted to the winter scene as are the 
flowers themselves to withstand winter storms. 

Apart from the glistening Christmas rose, some, perhaps, regard the 
colours as unattractive, dull or “arty”; to such the hellebores cannot 
appeal, they must await the splendours of the tulip or the dahlia. 

Although most of the plants grown in gardens nowadays as Lenten 
roses are hybrids, there is, I find, an increasing interest in the species 
themselves. I hope, therefore, that those of an enquiring mind will 
welcome some account of these and their relation to the hybrids. More- 
over, it seems likely that further advances, if thought desirable, will 
depend on the use of those species which have, so far, to a great extent, 
been neglected. 

I propose therefore to summarize the species in as simple a way as 
possible. For this I have depended mainly on the monographs by PRo- 
FESSOR E. ULBRICH and DR. V. SCHIFFNER. The former, as far as I know, 
is not available in translation in this country but there is a useful trans- 
lation of the latter by PAUL ROSENHEIM in The New Flora & Sylva, 
Vol. XI, p. 74, 1939. Where these two authors do not agree I have 
accepted the conclusions of the former as being the latest publication, 
except where stated. I may be wrong to do so, but as I have already 
stated I am not a research botanist. Botanical details are also given in 
the R.H.S. Dictionary of Gardening, Vol. II, p. 978. 

In dealing with the species I have included only such synonyms as 
appear to be in present use with gardeners. 

It is hardly necessary to describe the hellebore flower but it does 
exhibit several points of general interest which may be worth recording. 
The flowers are pendent or nearly horizontal, a wise precaution to pro- 
tect the reproduction organs in winter. There are five tepals, two outer 
and three inner, in the species the two outer ones always exhibit more 
green colour than the inner three. The tepals are persistent until the 
seed is ripe, and become greenish with age. There are numerous nec- 
taries at the base of the flower and there may be anything up to 150 
stamens. The anthers ripen in succession, over a period of weeks, 
from outside, inwards. Another wise precaution. There are three to 
ten styles and carpels, many of which may not produce seed. The leaves 
may be palmate or pedate or anything between and evergreen or 
deciduous. 

There are probably twenty species in all, ranging from England, 
South and Central Europe and the Balkans to Turkey, the Caucasus and 
beyond. There are no species in Scandinavia or Russia except the south- 
east and none in most of Asia, Africa or America. 

For the benefit of those who might have the desire and opportunity 
of collecting the following table has been compiled. 
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H. vesicarius 
H. foetidus 


H. corsicus 
H. lividus 
H. niger 


H. niger macranthus 


H. orientalis (H. kochii, 
H. caucasicus) 

H. abchasicus (H. colchicus) 

H. guttatus 

H. antiquorum (H. orientalis, 
H. olympicus) 

H. olympicus 

H. cyclophyllus 

H. odorus 


H. multifidus 

H. bocconit 

H. viridis 

H. viridis occidentalis 
H. dumetorum 

H. atrorubens 


H. purpurascens 
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TABLE I 


N. Syria, S.W. Turkey. 

England, Belgium, Holland to Pyrenees 
and Spain. 

Corsica, Sardinia, Balearics. 

Balearics only. 

S. Europe, Austria (Carinthia, Styria, 
Jugo-Slavia). 

S. side French Alps to S. Tirol, Italian 
Alps and Apennines, Carinthia, Croa- 
tia, Jugo-Slavia, possibly N. Greece. 

S.E. Black Sea, S. Caucasus and further 
east. 

S.E. Black Sea. 

Georgia. 

W. Turkey, Bithynian Olympus. 


W. Turkey, Bithynian Anatolia. 
Greece, Macedonia, Turkey in Europe. 
Widely spread in S.E. Europe. 
Balkans. 

Central and S. Italy, Sicily. 

Europe. 

W. and S.W. Europe, England. 
Hungary, Balkans, etc. 

Hungary, Balkans, etc. 

Hungary, Balkans, etc. 


The hellebores are divided into two main groups, the caulescent 


which includes H. vesicarius, foetidus, corsicus and lividus. ‘These all 
have an annual stem surmounted by flowers, which may range from a 
foot high in H. hvidus or several feet in H. corsicus, and the stemless 
or acaulescent which includes all the rest. 


THE SPECIES 


H. vesicarius is a very rare plant in cultivation with aconite-like leaves 
and is characterized by the very large bladder-like seed capsules 
2} inches long. The flowers are of little attraction, being yellowish- 
green, 1} inches across, tipped or partly coloured with maroon-purple. 

H. foetidus is a well-known plant with beautifully cut very dark green 
pedate leaves contrasting with the heads of small pale green pendent 
flowers, edged more or less with purple brown on stems 1 to 1} feet 
tall (Fig. 87). On ripening the colour changes to a bright green which 
is equally handsome. It may become a weed but nevertheless is a 
beautiful plant and particularly useful in the wild garden. 

H. corsicus, I believe, should now revert to its old name of H. argutt- 
folius, but I think for the moment we will retain the former. Everybody 
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knows this plant with its 14 to 2 feet stems clothed with handsome ser- 
rate, trifoliate leaves veined in paler green and each stem surmounted with 
a panicle of light yellow-green, cupped flowers about 1} inches across. 
In rich soil this plant grows taller, but then, because of the heavy 
heads of flower, requires staking, which to me, gives it an unnatural 
appearance. Two new growths usually appear from the base of each 
flower stem and so in time a lovely mount of foliage and flower requiring 
no staking is formed. Overfed plants also appear to be short-lived. 

H. lividus is, I believe, now regarded as a sub-species of H. corsicus. 
It is a much dwarfer plant, usually less than a foot high, the leaves are 
trifoliate’ but either not at all or only slightly toothed. They are 
marbled in paler green to almost white and are a livid purple beneath. 
This same colour suffuses the pedicels and flowers to a varying degree 
and darkens with age. The true plant does not seem as hardy as its 
relative but its hybrids are hardier and more perennial. These will be 
dealt with later. 

Now we come to the acaulescent species of which the best known 
is the Christmas rose, H. niger. 

In the literature of this group great stress is laid on the divisions of 
the leaves, even in H. miger. An examination of herbarium specimens 
proves that this is an extremely unstable character and by no means to 
be depended upon in determining the species except with a very wide 
interpretation. 

H. niger has, as all know, evergreen leaves and pure white flowers 
usually 2 to 3 inches across but even 5 inches has been recorded and one 
very small-flowered form has been listed as minor. The flowers are 
usually borne singly on stems peppered with red spots, sometimes the 
flowers are suffused wth pink. After flowering the tepals become green, 
sometimes with a reddish tint. It is evidently a variable plant in the wild 
as imported forms have been named minor, major and angustifolius 
(‘Warde Lodge var.’) (Fig. 86). 

H. niger macranthus (H. maximus, H. altifolius) is a recognized sub- 
species which is dwarfer in habit but has larger flowers without any 
pink suffusion (Fig. 85). The leaves overtop the flowers and the stems 
are usually unspotted, moreover the leaves are a bluer green. The 
largest flowered forms I have seen come from the Italian alps above 
Lake Garda. The two forms meet in their eastern habitats. 

It will be noted that I have given H. altifolius as a synonym of H. 
macranthus in which the leaves overtop the flowers, whereas most people 
regard as H. altifolius a plant in which a tall flower stem overtops the 
leaves. This incorrect naming may have been due to a defaced label 
or a lack of knowledge of Latin by someone. It is extraordinary how 
long this error has persisted. All the herbarium specimens I have ex- 
amined show this character of leaves above the flowers. 

In 1886, according to F. W. BURBIDGE, curator of Trinity College 
garden, Dublin, no less than eight forms of H. niger, so called, were in 
cultivation. Some apparently collected in the wild and some no doubt 
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seedlings. Names such as ‘St. Brigid’, ‘Mme. Fourcadé’, and ‘The 
Bath’, ‘Riverston’ and ‘Brockhurst’ vars. as well as the forms previously 
mentioned were common in my youth. The ‘St. Brigid’ (and the ‘Brock- 
hurst’ form which is identical), is a form of H. niger macranthus. The 
name was given to the plant by F. w. BURBIDGE who saw it growing in 
the garden of a MRS. LAURESTON, of Howth, Dublin. At the time it was 
regarded as the most beautiful of all. That ‘St. Brigid’ was a macranthus 
form receives confirmation from a note in Gardeners’ Chronicle, January, 
1884, which is as follows: “Walking with a friend in his garden this 
week, a lowly mass of deep green foliage of a rather peculiar aspect 
arrested attention, and, for the moment puzzled, we asked what it was. 
“That’s St. Brigid’s Christmas Rose’, said our friend, and then stepping 
on the border and dividing with his hands the curtain of greenery which 
completely concealed them, and at the same time effectually prevented 
their defilement from rain or otherwise, a revelation of floral beauty 
took place which made one stare and stop long to admire. This revela- 
tion took the shape of a nest of flowers of spotless white, numbering 
some dozens, and individually measuring more than 2 inches across” 
(from Irish Farmers’ Gazette). 

In the same number of the Gardeners’ Chronicle, w. BROCKBANK, 
of Didsbury, a noted grower of hellebores, says of this variety: ‘This 
Hellebore appears to have been established for many years in English 
gardens. Its deep roots make it most at home in light soils and it prob- 
ably obtained a footing in Holland from this peculiarity and was 
brought thence to England as far back as the reign of QUEEN ELIZABETH 
by the Dutch Gardeners who were then employed in English gardens.” 

This and others may still exist in some old gardens but many seem 
to have died out, perhaps from overfeeding. In Victorian days they 
were usually grown in the kitchen garden and no doubt heavily 
manured with the apple trees as was the practice then. As they are 
easily raised from seed, and the seedlings vary, the loss is not so serious 
as it may appear, but I would like to find DE GRAAFF’s variety, said to 
open pure white and change to pale primrose! 

At one time they were grown commercially for the Christmas trade. 
CANON ELLACOMBE refers to Christmas rose farms from which thousands 
of flowers were sold, as also does W. BROCKBANK in reference to the 
market gardeners of Cheshire. 

Forms in which the whole flower, on opening, is suffused with pink 
have occurred from time to time. T. SMITH, of Newry, had one of a soft 
red colour with the build of H. niger macranthus. They seem to have a 
poor constitution as there is no evidence of their having been widely 
distributed. I recently had a seedling of this colour, but “it died on 
me” and seed from it failed to germinate. Some seedlings produce 
flowers with pointed tepals, the effect being very like a white Odonto- 
glossum, which I regard as very attractive, forms with crimped tepals 
also appear. A semi-double form was once found in Lower Austria, 
the source of the earlier importations. 
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It may be news to others as it was to me that there are two species 
in China—H. chinensis, said to be reddish-white, and H. thibetanus. 
I have seen no herbarium specimen of the former but I have of 
H. thibetanus, obviously in the viridis group, but said to be red and 
beautiful. This I do not understand for a viridis, but when a botanist 
says a plant is beautiful, it must be something exceptional (as ULBRICH 
describes the latter). 

We now come to the Euhellebores of ScHIFFNER, the most important 
group from the garden point of view, as from these the numerous 
hybrids, collectively known as Lenten roses and sometimes incorrectly 
as H. orientalis, have been derived. 

I shall deal first of all with those species which have played the 
major part in this development. The descriptions are based mainly on 
specimens in my own garden, which I believe to be true. These will be 
followed by the green-flowered species which up to the present have played 
little or no part in this development. The synonyms are in brackets. 

H. orientalis (H. kochti, H. caucasicus). This plant can always be 
distinguished by its very large palmate leaves up to 16 inches across, 
which are evergreen. The flowers on 15-inch stalks are nearly 3 inches 
across and almost horizontal. They open cream, fade to a brownish 
colour. They have no spots. There are two forms, the type with some 
pubescence on the veins of the undersurface of the leaves and the 
other var. glaber without. The latter, originally collected in the Caucasus 
grows only about 12 inches high and the flowers are greener than in the 
type, and the leaves smaller and shiny. 

H. abchasicus (H. colchicus). This is a very variable plant with 
perennial palmate leaves and 2}-3-inch flowers, drooping, maroon or 
reddish-purple, the tepals internally heavily peppered with smail darker 
spots. I have a form in which there is red in the edge of the leaf and in 
some forms the carpels are also tinged with red. 

When at Tooting, Barr’s were reported as having a form with blood- 
purple leaves and deep crimson flowers. 

Hi. guttatus. In this species the large flowers are white with the 
tepals heavily marked internally near the base with large carmine red 
spots. The leaves are palmate and perennial. I cannot say more at 
present as the true plant has not yet flowered with me. 

H. antiquorum (H. orientalis, H. olympicus). Leaves perennial, 
characteristically serrate, flowers horizontal about 2} inches across, no 
spots. Colour greenish-white alone or tinged with lilac at the top of the 
tepals, inside and out. The depth varies with the season, at least with 
me. Both forms are figured in old colour plates in The Garden and the 
Botanical Register. This plant is closely allied to the next. 

H. olympicus (H. caucasicus pallidus), Leaves perennial, palmate, 
flowers large 24-3 inches in pure white, green at base, pendent, no spots. 
Never any pink or lilac on tepals. This is probably the black hellebore 
of the classics. 

H. atrorubens (H. cupreus). This is the plant which masquerades in 
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gardens as H. niger roseus or as a H. niger x H. orientalis hybrid. It is 
no such thing. Its garden characteristic is that it is the first coloured 
species to flower, appearing at or about Christmas or early January. 
The palmate leaves are very variable in size and are not naturally ever- 
green, but in our mild winter persist up to flowering time. The flowers 
are also variable, usually a deep maroon with a violet tinge about 1} to 
2 inches across and as they age they become more violet. 

The monographs describe the colour as muddy violet which is 
an example of how botanists may be misled by the colour of dried 
specimens. 

The above covers all the coloured species and we now come to those 
with green or yellowish-green flowers. Many of these are of garden 
worth to those who do not expect everything to be brightly coloured. 

H. odorus. A charming plant with medium-sized, about 2 inches 
across, round yellowish green flowers on foot-high stems and perennial 
palmate leaves. ROSENHEIM’S translation of SCHIFFNER gives the flower 
as 34 inches across. This seems extraordinarily large and my specimens 
are never more than two. In view of its wide distribution such a form 
may exist and if so it is most desirable that it should be introduced. To 
some it has a pleasant scent of elder flower, to others, black-currant. 

H. cyclophyllus. ‘This is the largest green-flowered species I have 
seen, the round blossoms are about 24 inches across and pure bright 
green. The leaves are not perennial, by which means it can be dis- 
tinguished from H. odorus, also by larger size of flower and colour. This 
species is also said to be sweet-scented but I have no record. 

The remaining green-flowered species have small flowers and are of 
less horticultural value, but of considerable interest. 

H. multifidus. Has much divided pedate leaves, not perennial with 
me, flowers bluish green about one inch across with pointed tepals. This 
plant has sometimes been distributed in the past under the misapplied 
name H. bocconi, which should belong to the plant below. 

H. bocconi (H. siculus). This also has much divided pedate leaves 
strongly toothed, not perennial, the flowers are larger than in multifidus, 
flatter and yellowish-green and distinct in always being the first green 
species to appear. Later flowers, if any, develop a coppery tinge which 
may be usual in nature. This is also elder-scented. 

H. viridis. Is not according to the botanists our native green helle- 
bore which they say is a subspecies H. viridis occidentalis. ‘The leaves 
are deciduous not as cut as in the two previous species, but as I have 
seen them in Spain, extremely variable. I should not dare to indicate 
to you which is H. viridis and which subsp. occidentalis. All viridis 
forms have a strong odour. The green flowers with their pointed tepals 
are very similar. 

There is a plant in gardens under the name H. viridis purpureus in 
which the green flowers have a distinct suffusion of violet externally. 
I think it is a hybrid but as it failed to flower this year I have been 
unable to have it identified. 
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H. dumetorum. This has the smallest green flowers of any of the 
species, less than 1 inch across. The leaves are deciduous, pedate and 
variable, and the stem leaves tend to oveflap the flowers which as I 
remember them form a little cascade. I say this because I no longer 
have the true plant. It is scentless. 

The remarks at the beginning of the green-flowered species do not 
apply to the very distinct and charming H. purpurascens. The leaves 
are very variable from roughly palmate to as pedate as in multifidus. 
The leaves are deciduous and distinctly pubescent but it is also distinct 
in the colour of the flowers and the way they develop. They are about 
1} inches across, externally dove or pigeon-breast colour, internally 
emerald green. The first ones open when the stem is only about 1 inch 
tall. Others open in succession as the stem lengthens to a final 8 inches 
or so. Such choice morsels so near the ground are a tempting invitation 
to slugs, of which they take full advantage. 

SCHIFFNER gives the flower size as 3 inches, which may refer to the 
hybrid H. purpurascens baumgarteni (H. multifidus x H. purpurascens) 
which I have never seen. 

I think it is worth recording the wonderful range of hellebores which 
the old nurseries maintained. These are taken from the list of the 
Tooting Nursery of Parker in 1878 and of Barr & Sugden, when at 
Tooting in 1881, possibly the same nursery. I use what I believe to be 
the correct names. 

H. niger altifolius (? major) 

H. antiquorum, abchasicus and vars., atrorubens, olympicus, olympicus 
pallidus, olympicus major, guttatus, orientalis, caucasicus (? if orientalis). 

H. viridis, var. pallidus, var. laxus, cyclophyllus, bocconi, dumetorum, 
purpurascens, odorus. 

H. intermedius, graveolens, ‘torquatus’, lividescens (abchasicus x 
purpurascens). 

Although obviously the time of flowering will vary from season to 
season, it may be of interest to record the order in which they flowered 
with me in the winter just past. 


II 

November: H. boccont. 

December: H. atrorubens, orientalis glaber, purpurascens, olympicus, 
multifidus, odorus I. 

January: 4H. odorus 2, foetidus, viridis (Jugo-Slavia), niger forms, 
antiquorum, orientalis, Lenten roses. 

February: H. antiquorum var., abchasicus var., viridis (? occidentalis), 
corsicus, lividus hybrids. 


THE HYBRIDS 


It is now time to turn to the hybrids and to start with I will deal with 
the natural ones, of which there are several, including a mystery plant 
H. ‘torquatus’. 
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H. ‘torquatus’ is by no means a new plant as you will have noticed 
from the list of the Tooting nursery. It is also mentioned by FARRER in 
In a Yorkshire Garden as a “cherished specimen” and in Alpine and Bog 
Plants where he says: “the bluish ‘torquatus’ is attractive indeed”’. 
Whether it completely died out, I know not, but a stock was reintro- 
duced by MR. WALTER INGWERSEN in 1929, who, almost by accident, 
found it on Mt. Kopravnik. 

The plant is deciduous, with leaves halfway between pedate and 
palmate. The flowers borne on 6-inch stems have pointed tepals and 
the colour is difficult to describe. Externally they are a dark bluish- 
violet with a suspicion of purple, the inside is green with the external 
colour appearing at the edge. 

Now there is no such name in either of the monographs applied 
either to a species or a hybrid. The first question therefore is, how did 
it arise? I am fortunate in being able to elucidate this present-day 
mystery. 

In the 1880s, T. H. ARCHER-HIND of Newton Abbot was the greatest 
collector and breeder of hellebores in this country and this is what he 
wrote in The Garden of 1884, in what he called a horticultural descrip- 
tion of hellebores. 

“‘*Torquatus’, except graveolens, the smallest of the purples, purple 
inside and out, remarkable for the manner in which the flower stands 
at right angles from its short stem and for the white collar round its 
neck, from which feature I gave the name on finding the plant many 
years ago in an old garden.’’* But there is more yet. ARCHER-HIND had a 
friend BROCKBANK who at that time lived at Teignmouth and in the 
same year of The Garden, he wrote: ““T. H. ARCHER-HIND knew of one 
plant in the Botanic Garden at Cambridge,” and he goes on to relate 
that one autumn ARCHER-HIND found that this plant had been covered 
and turfed over. What vandalism! This was in the time of one MupD, 
the superintendent. However, search was made, the plant found and a 
Piece given to ARCHER-HIND. 

This explains the name but not what it is. By the courtesy of the 
Director I have been able to see the only list extant of plants grown at 
Cambridge in early days, dated 1850. I quote this because I doubt 
whether any Botanic Garden at present can produce such a one. The 
plants were H. niger, odorus, purpurascens, viridis, atrorubens, foetidus, 
lividus, pallidus (an olympicus form), intermedius, laxus (a form of viridis) 
and graveolens. 

I have already mentioned that this plant does not correspond with 
any species described, and I have found it self-sterile and therefore pro- 
bably a hybrid. There are two natural hybrids in this Cambridge list, 
H. intermedius (H. atrorubens x H. dumetorum) and H. graveolens 
(H. atrorubens x odorus?). (ULBRICH regards both these as species, 
SCHIFFNER as hybrids. GRAEBNER in his Synopsis states that the com- 
bination for H. x intermedius is correct as the plant is found only 

© Torquatus, in Latin, means adorned with a neck chain or collar. 
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in districts in which both plants grow.) Further, in The Garden of 1879, 
there is a coloured plate of hellebores, and one designated H. inter- 
medius is very like our problem plant. Finally, this year I submitted 
flowers from one of my plants to HERR SCHACHT (of the Munich Botanical 
Garden) who agreed it as H. X intermedius. His colleague PROFESSOR 
MARKGRAF has some doubt but is sure it is not H. x graveolens. It is 
possible that stocks vary, as even in the wild it may cross back with one 
or other of the parents, also it will vary according to the form of H. 
atrorubens concerned. It would be most interesting to study the popu- 
lation in such conditions. In the garden it crosses readily with Lenten 
roses and some of the progeny are close to the parent. 

With regard to the collar, BROCKBANK pointed out that sometimes 
there was a clear circle of light green round the stalk at the base of the 
“sepals” and he says intermedius resembles it without the ring. 

A year later in The Garden a correspondent pointed out that the 
ring is found in several allies of H. purpurascens. I have myself seen 
both a pale green ring and a reddish one on the pedicel of flowers from 
the same plant sent by a correspondent. My own plant has the 
former. 

It would seem therefore that our mystery plant is H. x inter- 
medius or one of its clan. 

It will have been noted that the Tooting list gives H. intermedius 
and H. ‘torquatus’. The latter they undoubtedly had from ARCHER-HIND 
and either they had not compared the plants or as suggested above 
their H. intermedius was not exactly the same. 

Apart from H. x graveolens already mentioned, but not seen, the 
only other recorded natural hybrid is H. purpurascens baumgarteni 
(H. multifidus x H. purpurascens). 

It would, I suggest, be well worth while repeating these crosses. 

Having solved the mystery, we must turn now to the garden hybrids 
which horticulturally are the most important for garden decoration in 
the early years. 

Following the order of the species, there are the hybrids of H. cor- 
sicus and H. lividus. These cross readily wherever they are grown in 
proximity but as far as I know, SIR FREDERICK STERN is the only person 
who has made the controlled cross H. corsicus x H. lividus. A wise 
choice as the former is much more vigorous than the latter. This has 
recently been described and figured in the Botanical Magazine, N.S. 
291, as H. x sternit. There may be good reasons for figuring this plant 
but the F. 2 generation are, to my mind, much more beautiful and 
interesting. Some are like a much improved corsicus, one I measured 
had H. corsicus-like flowers 3 inches across, others are vigorous com- 
pact plants 2 feet across with some of the beautiful marbling of H. 
lividus leaves and a distinct infusion of the livid purple. 

In others, most handsome, the pale veining of the leaves of H. 
corsicus is much enhanced without any marbling, they appear to be 
etched in paler green. 
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I have a plant of H. corsicus x viridis given me in 1949 by DR. G. 
TAYLOR. After two moves it is not very vigorous but the fact that it has 
survived is surprising. This suggests that other hybrids on similar lines 
might be worth making. 

Next we come to H. niger concerning which it has frequently been 
claimed that its blood is present in some of the Lenten roses. I dis- 

agreed with a statement to this effect by the late a. T. JOHNSON in 
Gardening Illustrated. He quoted MR. CHITTENDEN as his authority, yet 
I we disagree and am supported by much greater authorities than 
myself. 

In 1883, the greatest British raiser of these hybrids, T. H. ARCHER- 
HIND, wrote in The Garden: “I have not found H. niger cross with other 
kinds and yet I have had some grown in very close proximity for 
40 years.”’ A year or two later a correspondent to the same paper said: 
“In 1882 I crossed H. niger, H. atrorubens and H. olympicus major. 
H. niger gave no seed.” In 1898 ARCHER-HIND wrote again in The Garden, 
“I have never succeeded in obtaining a cross between any H. niger 
with H. orientalis (he is referring here to the Lenten roses) on the one 
hand or H. viridis on the other.” 

If further proof is needed may I quote MR. MOORE (later SIR FREDERICK 
MooRE), Director of the Glasnevin Botanic Garden, who said at the 1900 
Hybridization Conference that he had failed to cross H. niger with any 
other species, when crossed with H. orientalis (Lenten roses) the pro- 
geny was always H. niger. 

Finally, may I add my own small contribution. In 1956 I put 
pollen of H. niger on to the following: H. bocconi, atrorubens, corsicus, 
purpurascens, orientalis glaber, antiquorum, foetidus, olympicus, and 
‘torquatus’. In no instance did I obtain a single seed! 

But apparently H. niger will cross with H. corsicus, for in 1931 
MR. STOOKE, of Hereford, showed such a cross as H. x migricors, which 
beautiful plant received only a Botanical Certificate. Information about 
this cross is extremely scanty, important as it is. As far as I can ascer- 
tain H. niger was the mother, but whether this was a deliberate or a 
chance cross I have been unable to find out. The original plant at 
Wisley died some years ago and a rooted cutting I had from this col- 
lapsed after the wet summer of 1954. It was a very beautiful plant, with 
many flowered heads of cream and green flowers and leaves intermediate 
between the two species. I tried to repeat the cross this year but failed, 
but I am glad to report that a similar plant has appeared in the garden 
of a friend among a batch of H. miger seedlings. It is evident that 
deliberate crossing would be worth while. 

The earliest hybrids using H. guttatus, abchasicus, orientalis and 
olympicus appear to have been raised at the Berlin Botanic Garden 
between 1858 and 1880. Many improved hybrids were raised in 
Germany by MAX LEICHTLIN and in Switzerland by Messrs. Froebel. 
The old lists of Messrs. Barr contained many names of German origin. 

Judging by the plates some very good hybrids were raised in France 
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but seem to have disappeared except that probably one or two of MIss 
LINDSAY’S originated from that country. I quote from the Revue 
Horticole of 1902 the alleged parentage of some of these, without com- 
ment. In this Journal ANDRE states that the pollen of a larger and better 
coloured H. foetidus was put on to H. purpurascens and that the best of 
the seedlings were sorted out and then crossed by H. niger. 

In this country, as already mentioned, the foremost raiser was T. H. 
ARCHER-HIND, of Newton Abbot, who appears to have had a nearly 
complete collection of the species and their forms. At first, I believe 
he made deliberate crosses, with the object of eliminating the two green- 
tinged tepals, as well as making new varieties. Later, without deliberate 
crossing he collected seed from his best forms and selected and reselected 
from these, and undoubtedly achieved his object. The strain I have 
came from his via A. C. BARTHOLOMEW, of Reading. There is a range from 
pure white through cream to pink and lilac and on to deep maroon and 
crimson. Some unspotted, some with large spots on a white or pink 
ground, others peppered with small dots. Most of them are cup-shaped 
with overlapping tepals, others show the more pointed tepals of some of 
the species. 

When one knows the species it is fairly easy to guess at the probable 
parentage. The pure whites are derived from H. olympicus and those 
with a creamy tint from this and H. orientalis or one of its progeny, and 
possibly H. odorus. The lilacs seem most likely to have sprung from 
H. antiquorum. H. guttatus spots are dominant and any form with these 
large dots certainly contains its blood. The peppered forms obviously 
derive from H. abchasicus, whether on a white, pink or reddish back- 
ground. The maroons may either be nearly pure H. abchasicus if pep- 
pered or contain H. atrorubens blood if not (Figs. 83, 84). 

There are one or two named hybrids to which it may be of interest 
to refer in a little more detail. 

H. luteus grandiflorus is the yellowest form I know; it is of Irish 
origin and J. W. BESANT, at one time Curator of Glasnevin Botanic 
Garden, suggested it may be H. antiquorum, presumably the greenish- 
white form and H. cyclophyllus; it has a loose flower with pointed tepals. 
There was a large plant at Myddelton House which, when in flower, 
stood out strikingly against a dark background of aucubas. 

MR. BESANT also referred to Hellebore Yellow seedling, which he 
said was yellower still, but this appears to have been lost. 

There are two, at least, of ARCHER-HIND’s yellows surviving, H. 
‘Primrose Dame’ and ‘Combe Fishacre yellow’. They look to me like 
H. orientalis seedlings in which a trace of H. guttatus is revealed by the 
spots at the base. They are not very yellow! 

The origin of that very rare plant H. ‘Black Knight’ is a mystery. 
Many years ago it was advertised in Messrs. Barr’s catalogue and Mr. G. 
BARR informs me that it was of continental origin. The flowers of the 
true plant are a black-crimson and the cauline or stem leaves are dark 
also. The faded flowers develop a violet shade internally. MR. WALTER 
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INGWERSEN suggested that it has H. x ‘torquatus’ blood, which is not 
impossible as this hybrid crosses readily with other Lenten roses. By 
observing it in detail at all stages it might be possible to deduce a 
possible parentage and this I hope to do as it is well worth reproducing 
in quantity. 

With the many hybrids we have already, one may question whether 
further improvement is possible or even desirable. I think it is and 
would remind you how often, after years of neglect, a group of garden 
forms has been taken in hand again and further improved by crossing 
and selection. 

I will briefly indicate the possibilities as they appear to myself. 

Many object to hellebores because they hang their heads and 
thereby hide their greatest beauties from the casual observer. There 
appear distinct possibilities that by selection a race with horizontal 
flowers might be fixed. sIR FREDERICK STERN did some work on these 
lines. I have also been informed by HERR F. MEYER, of Hamburg, that 
many dark types originated from MAX LEICHTLIN and that those with 
horizontal blooms were very beautiful. In this connection it will be 
recalled that H. antiquorum, odorus and orientalis have nearly horizontal 
flowers. 

Then there is ample scope for the development of better yellows; 
primrose is, perhaps, a better term. For this I suggest H. orientaks, 
odorus and possibly H. cyclophyllus crossed both ways as well as using 
H. X luteus grandtflorus if you have it. Miss LINDSAY has recently 
given me a charming lemon yellow H. odorus seedling which she suggests 
is H. odorus x H. orientalis, but the presence of dots at the base of the 
flowers indicates the presence of H. guttatus also. 

There are three possibilities of development by selection from 
existing strains as shown by seedlings which have appeared with me. 
Flowers with a waved edge, whites or near whites with a band of colour 
on the outside of the tepals and lastly the fusing of the large spots of 
H. guttatus hybrids into a complete dark eye. 

Then for those who like the curious violet or black purples illus- 
trated by H. ‘Black Knight’ and H. x intermedius, I suggest using com- 
binations of H. atrorubens, dumetorum, multifidus and purpurascens, but 
be prepared for disappointment. 


CULTIVATION 

All the species are native to limestone areas, and grow on hillsides often 
in the shade of deciduous woodland, in stony, well-drained soil. These 
conditions they all prefer in the garden, but the species are less tolerant 
of acid soils than the hybrids. H. niger is notably capricious and this 
was noted long ago by CANON ELLACOMBE and many other early writers 
and I am sure that for this species plenty of lime is essential. Had I not 
seen a picture of H. purpurascens growing in the peat wall at Edinburgh 
I should have said that a soil on the alkaline side was desirable for all 
the others and still think it wiser to provide this. 
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The hybrids are much more tolerant as regards soil reaction and 
flourish without any difficulty in the natural Porlock soil with a pH 
of 5-5. None of them like wet winters, but here again the hybrids are 

ae ene more tolerant than the species, but beyond providing good drainage one 
ar can do little about it. All like a good loam in preference to a sandy 

material. H. vesicarius is in a class by itself as it dies down in the 
summer, and must then be kept dry until autumn rains bring it to life 
again. Whether it can be grown permanently in the open I cannot say. 
: What I can say is that almost all the stock raised from seed introduced 
2 by E. K. BALLS has disappeared. 

As regards feeding, I find that the ordinary debris of leaves, etc., 
in a not-over-tidy garden is sufficient nutrient for the hybrids called 
Lenten roses. As I have already suggested I am sure that heavy dressing 
of organic manure are detrimental, particularly to Christmas roses. 
— They and the species, in my climate, do sometimes require a little help 
a and if their vigour is not what it should be I have no hesitation in giving 

= them properly balanced inorganic fertilizer preferably in a liquid form. 


PROPAGATION 


As cross pollination of the most important species occurs very readily, 
raising from seed is unsatisfactory unless precautions are taken to pre- 
vent this. For general purposes increase must be by division and unfor- 
tunately hellebores object strongly to this operation. If it has to be done 
I recommend August when new roots are about to form and that the 
a clumps should be divided into single crowns each with a piece of 
we fas rhizome and a few roots and potted up singly for the first year, the pots 
or. being plunged in the open or in a cold frame. In my experience they 
should never be divided into big pieces as these take years to recover. 
The process can also be carried out in the spring using the same pro- 


* : cedure, but the divisions require much more attention if the weather is 
ae 2 dry. The general run of hybrids except for outstanding forms, are best 
as raised from seed and any of inferior form or colour destroyed. In my 


opinion it is waste of money to buy named varieties, you get them all 
in a good strain. 

Collecting the seed is an anxious job, for the carpels when ripe, open 
suddenly and in a remarkably short time spill out the loose seed. I find 
the best system is to press gently the end of the carpels with the thumb 
pi when they change from green to yellowish; if a slight split occurs they 
> are ripe and can be gathered at once and placed in paper bags. In the 
i course of a few days they will open fully and the black seed fall out if the 

bag is shaken. 
ri When to sow. At one time I thought August, that period of minimum 
pressure in the garden, soon enough, expecting good germination the 
. following winter or spring. My theory received a shock when 1954 seed 
3 so treated did not germinate until 1956! 
a So last year I tried an experiment with fresh seed of H. niger, 
os twelve seeds being sown in a standard mixture and as prepared allowed 
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to stand in a shady cold frame. They were moved to the open in the 
winter but still all together. Here are the results: 


TaBLe III 
Germinated (1957) 

Sown as ripe (1956) Feb. 2 March3  April4 
May2s5_ . 3 5 
June 27 2 2 2 
July 26 3 4 4 
September 28 ‘ — — 5 


The bulk of seeds was kept on the kitchen mantelpiece to make sure of 
maturation if such was necessary. I do not claim that this experiment 
is conclusive, the results may vary from season to season but it does 
suggest, sow as soon as ripe or within a month or two. Purchased seed 
certainly will not germinate until the winter or spring after sowing. 
Whenever sown it is best to plunge the pots out of doors in the shade 
and remove to a cold frame when germination occurs. I prefer to keep 
the seedlings until late summer or autumn before pricking out, they 
then flower the next winter but one if reasonably treated. 


DISEASES 


I have to close on what may be regarded as an unpleasant note as many 
have already asked me questions on the subject of diseases. I wish I 
could say that hellebores never had any but this would not be the truth. 
I can say that the hybrids are less liable to disease than the species and 
that those planted out permanently when small are less liable to attack 
than those moved in later life. The leaves and flower stems may be 
attacked by one or other of two fungi, particularly in warm, wet winters 
such as we have just experienced. H. niger and varieties are particularly 
susceptible. 

According to the R.H.S. Dictionary of Gardening, the two are Conio- 
thyrium hellebori and Phyllosticta helleborella, the former showing small 
brown spots and the latter larger black blotches; this in my experience 
is the most dangerous. As one cannot control the weather the only 
thing to do should an attack be expected or appear, is to spray the 
plants and ground at regular intervals with Bordeaux mixture, par- 
ticularly in the late autumn when the buds are forming in the crowns; 
correct cultivation being a primary control measure, and removal of 
dead leaves about May. 

To conclude on a pleasanter note, I wish to thank all those who have 
so generously helped me in building up my collection, in particular mr. 
ELIOT HODGKIN and HERR SCHACHT for the species and MISS LINDSAY and 
MR. NORMAN HADDEN for many interesting varieties and other help. 
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GARDEN DESIGN IN RELATION TO 
REDUCTION OF LABOUR AND 
MAINTENANCE COSTS 


Brenda Colvin, F.I.L.A., Percy Cane, F.I.L.A., and 
L. Milner White, F.I.L.A. 


(A Symposium held on April 16, 1957, MR. R. SUDELL, F.1.L.A., im 
the Chair) 


THE CHAIRMAN: We all know how difficult the maintaining of a garden 
has become, especially the increased cost of all that is required in 
the form of seeds, plants, shrubs, trees, materials of all kinds, and, 
above all, the cost of labour. Skilled gardeners in most parts of the 
country are very difficult to find. Whether the garden is small or large 
the problem is the same if the greatest enjoyment is to be obtained from 
the art and science of gardening. 

When the Institute of Landscape Architects was invited to provide 
a lecture on the subject of garden design it was felt that the best way to 
deal with the problem would be to relate it to the present-day conditions. 
We therefore invited three members who have practised the art of 
design in gardens for many years. 

Let me therefore introduce our team: 


MISS BRENDA COLVIN: I am sure you know from her charming book 
on ‘‘ Trees for Town and Country”. She has made an intimate study 
of problems relating to the design of private gardens both large and 
small. 

MR. PERCY CANE will be known to all visitors to Chelsea for his 
charming gardens, with his signature tune of skilful planting and use 
of landscape materials—he too has designed many beautiful gardens 
which no doubt many of you have seen. 

MR. MILNER WHITE is the direct successor of one of the oldest firms 
of landscape architects in the country. He inherits from his father, 
who was probably known to many of your older members, a flair for 
landscape design. MR. WHITE himself has a wide knowledge and ex- 
perience and has designed many gardens both large and small. 

Each member of our team is now going to give you his or her views 
on how a garden could be designed to reduce maintenance costs. After 
they have given their viewpoints on this problem, we should welcome 
any questions from members, which the team will try to answer. 


MISS BRENDA COLVIN: We scarcely realize, today, that for centuries lawns 
were mown by scythe, and very well mown too. Up to quite recent 
times labour was no problem. One knows of estates where a hundred 
gardeners were employed, at least up to the First World War. 

(294) 
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Fics. 83, 84—Two bowls of Lenten roses showing the variation of light and dark 


colours that can be obtained in these hybrids (See p. 290) 
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Photo, J. E. Downward 
pe Fic. 88—Pieris formosa ‘Wakehurst’ A.M. March 19, 1957, shown by sIR HENRY 


PRICE, BT., Wakehurst Place, Ardingly, Sussex (See p. 309) 


Photo, ¥. E. Downward 


Fic. 89—Dierama pulcherrimum ‘Plover’ A.M. July 31, 1956, shown by The Slieve 
Donard Nursery Co. Ltd., Co. Down, N. Ireland (See p. 302) 


Fic. g90>—Rock garden exhibited by MR. GEORGE WHITELEGG for which a Gold 


Medal was awarded 


CHELSEA SHOW, 1957 


Photos, A E. Downward 
Fic. 91—Rock garden exhibited by Messrs. Gavin Jones Ltd., for which a Gold 
Medal was awarded 


Fic. 92—Part of an exhibit of cut flowers shown by the Dutch Flower Growers’ 
Association, for which a Gold Medal was awarded 


Photo, 7. E. Downward 
Fic. 93—Part of an exhibit of ornamental greenhouse plants shown by the Chambre 
Syndicale des Horticulteurs Belges, for which a Gold Medal was awarded 
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Fic. 94—Part of an exhibit of South African plants shown by the City of Johannes- 
burg Parks and Recreation Department, for which a Silver Gilt Flora Medal 
was awarded 


CHELSEA SHOW, 1957 


Photos, J. E. Downward 

Fic. 95—Part of an exhibit of aroids and other tropical plants shown by L. MAURICE 
MASON, ESQ., King’s Lynn, Norfolk 
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Until and including the period between the two wars, it was con- 
sidered almost axiomatic that good maintenance called for the care of 
one man per acre. During and after the last war many gardens fell into 
neglect and ruin as this standard became impossible. A typical example 
in my own experience is one in which an eight-acre garden was cared 
for during and after the war by one almost heartbroken man who had 
been head of eight. He had a motor mower but no other modern aids 
to gardening. 

With the aid of suitable machinery, selective weed-killers, and 
labour-saving methods of design and planting, however, the upkeep 
can be done by about a third of the former manpower, even in private 
gardens. In certain types of parks and playgrounds the acreage per man 
can be far higher (say ten acres per man?). The standard of main- 
tenance is rather less meticulous—better adapted to present-day plant- 
ing design, and none the worse for that in my opinion. 

In every case, however, the acreage-per-man ratio is of overwhelm- 
ing importance to the designer, since our efforts come to nothing if 
aftercare is inadequate. It is essential to plan within the realistic 
economic facts of each project. For this reason future staffing arrange- 
ments must be studied as part of the preliminary fact-finding which sets 
the stage for any new design. 

In the case of small owner-run gardens the same thing remains 
true. My observation and experience suggest half an acre as the 
maximum size for an enthusiastic spare-time owner-gardener, while 
quite a few square yards may satisfy others. The design in either case 
can be adapted to the special needs of the owner. 

It can be argued that with wages and income tax as they stand today, 
the large garden is becoming an anachronism. But the outlook is not 
really so gloomy. Apart from the possibility of economic return on part 
of the ground (to which I shall refer again), technical advances in 
machinery for mowing, cultivating, clipping and the use of selective 
weed-killers do cut down labour hours enormously. 

In addition there is the new approach to garden design, and especi- 
ally planting design, and a slightly less meticulous standard of neatness 
which goes with that new approach—an appreciation of that slight dis- 
order which is rather an engaging characteristic of present-day gardens; 
I do not think our gardens are any the worse for this new way of 
planting. 

I am a believer in the use of ground-covering plants as aids to 
gardening. The system is workable over much of the planted areas, 
and where impracticable, mulching with peat or poplar bark fibre may 
serve the same purpose. Ground-cover plants which will endure shade 
from taller shrubs and trees are the gardener’s natural allies—things 
such as epimediums, certain cranes bills and hellebores. In damp soils 
large-foliaged hostas, rheums and senecios allow little competition 
from weeds. 

Before MR. CANE takes over to discuss this aspect of design, let me 
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refer, for a moment, once more to the possibility of economic returns. 
At the outset of any large project, whether private garden or estate, 
institutional gardens, or other grounds, there is usually the need to 
determine the most suitable use for each area. In certain projects a 
land-use plan may be a preliminary necessity, allotting space for 
ornamental grounds, grazing, playing fields, afforestation, and so on, 
according to circumstances. The landscape architect may be asked to 
report on a property before purchase, and in such a report, main- 
tenance in relation to area and use would have to be dealt with. 

Most of us are familiar with gardens in which the balance between 
ornamental and productive areas is adjusted in such a way that labour 
costs for the whole are covered by produce. This is not the subject of 
today’s discussion—yet we cannot altogether pass it over. It is one of 
the means by which many a large garden is being saved from destruc- 
tion—saved for the benefit of landscape generally. 

Having reminded ourselves of that, however, let us hear, from MR. 
CANE, more about the economical design of the non-productive parts of 
the garden. 


MR. PERCY CANE: I think we are all agreed that we must always have 
gardens, gardens that are our own private property to do with as we 
like. Each spring we feel nature’s reawakening, and from the moment 
when we see the first tiny spears of the earliest crocus we share the 
upsurge of life around us. But times have changed and we have to plan 
our gardens as economically as we may. Cost and scarcity of labour are 
at the root of most of the troubles, but we live in a machine age, and we 
must, as MISS COLVIN has so rightly said, make every possible use of 
machinery. 

Economy is a dry subject, and although I would much rather 
suggest to you, for what my suggestions are worth, ways of spending 
money freely and having exactly what you would like to have, economy 
seems to be the order of the day and we must try to combine utility and 
beauty in the most satisfying way. 

However, we are not here to devise ways of spending, but to con- 
sider how we can save in the upkeep of gardens, and I would like to 
suggest several ways in which this can be done. May we take it for 
granted that any gardens should be kept in good order. There is little 
pleasure in having an untidy one, and everyone wants to enjoy their 
garden, not to be a slave to it. First I would say, decide what help you 
intend to employ and plan your garden accordingly. Lawns present 
little difficulty. With a 12-inch or 14-inch hand mower for small ones 
and a motor mower of suitable size for larger ones, they can be kept in 
order without too much time or labour, and a lawn more than anything 
else creates a feeling of greater space and throws into higher relief the 
flowers and foliage of the shrubs in the flanking borders. In glades 
further from the house the turf need not be mown so closely and could 
be cut with one of the various machines now available, at intervals of 
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several weeks, with, if the available help allows, a path from 6 to 8 feet 
wide mown through the centre of the longer grass. 

The old idea of carpet bedding with numbers of bedding plants 
and annuals in symmetrical rows has given way to the use of flowering 
trees and shrubs, used in a more natural way, and this form of garden- 
ing, as well as saving hours of work, can be infinitely more beautiful 
and interesting in its results. Let us contrast in imagination a lawn 
sweeping through groups of rhododendrons, azaleas, cherries, malus, 
laburnums, cytisus, lilacs, deutzias, berberis and many other shrubs, 
with a garden with beds of geraniums, calceolarias or any other kinds 
of plants you like, worrying the surface of the lawns. Flowering trees 
and shrubs should be planted informally in curving borders or even 
in long grass and far enough apart for each to show its distinctive 
habit of growth. From the first delicate greens, springing as it were 
from some magic so wonderful that it never loses its charm, they are 
lovely alike in foliage and flowers. 

In planning to save labour do not have a rock garden, for nothing 
in comparison with its size entails so much work. If you wish to grow 
alpines you could have what I will call, for want of a better term, a 
Japanese garden. The lawn would run into such a garden; indeed, the 
garden would be chiefly lawn with a few large pieces of stone carefully 
placed and with proportionally large groups of your favourite rock 
plants just where they would tell most. 

Herbaceous borders also entail a considerable amount of work; the 
taller plants must be staked and tied, a job which, properly done, takes 
a fair amount of time. But many herbaceous plants look much more 
beautiful in proportionately large groups amongst shrubs than in a mixed 
flower border, and the alternative is not to have herbaceous borders 
at all, or at all events to reduce them to the minimum, but to have 
splashes of colour against a background of green foliage. For effect, 
I am not speaking of collectors’ gardens in which probably one or at 
the most only a few plants of many varieties would probably be in- 
cluded; a few bold groups of the finest varieties of any particular genus 
would be far more effective and decidedly less trouble to manage than 
a lot of small groups of many varieties. 

To have more flowering trees and shrubs is really one of the best 
ways of economizing in the upkeep of gardens. Trees and shrubs give 
permanent form and without this form any garden must be common- 
place. Then there are so many different species and varieties: azaleas, 
rhododendrons, spiraeas, berberis, etc. ‘To think of berberis, a garden 
of this genus only would, with their very attractive habit of growth, the 
tints of their foliage in spring, the yellows of their flower-laden branches 
and, perhaps best of all, the rich colours of their autumn foliage and 
ruby-scarlet berries, be lovely all the year round. 

Berberis should be planted so closely together that they will grow 
into masses dense enough to make it impossible for weeds and grass to 
grow beneath them. To keep them within bounds they should be cut 
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back once a year with shears. Because of their thorns, a pair of thick 
leather gloves should be worn when doing this job. 

Then there are the old-fashioned and species roses. These do not 
belong to the rose garden. They are shrubs and should be planted in 
borders of shrubs, and, another decided advantage, they flower in 
summer after the greater number of flowering shrubs have finished. 

An erica garden on lime-free soil will give carpets of colour and 
these accommodating plants too only need cutting back with the shears 
as soon as they have finished flowering. Amongst them hardy lilies 
which will give colour in summer will add distinction to any garden. 
Japanese maples, too, in a carpet of hardy ericas would be lovely both 
for form and colour. Have the red varieties, Acer palmatum atropur- 
pureum and A. palmatum dissectum atropurpureum. ‘These can be left 
to grow as they like. Japanese maples do not like wind so they should 
be planted in some fairly sheltered spot. They will probably die back 
at the tips during cold winters, but they will repair this damage and 
ultimately grow into good plants. 


PAVING 
If cost allows, paved paths in gardens save time in weeding and are 
always clean. Paving can be laid on cement to prevent weeds growing 
between the joints, or personally I like it better with enough cement 
at the intersections of the joints to keep it firm, and this method of 
laying allows moss and such plants as the low-growing thymes to grow 
between the stones. 

In any garden interest should be heightened at one or more points, 
and no matter how small, there should be as a contrast to the glades 
and informal walks a formal garden of some kind. An enclosed paved 
rose garden, for instance, can be a joy both for appearance and utility. 
Low-growing plants, thymes, campanulas, should be planted close to 
the paving to hide the edges, and the purple thyme, especially Thymus 
serpyllum atrosanguineus will be charming with the roses, only it should 
be kept to the edges and left to grow on to the paving as it likes, but it 
should not be allowed to grow too much on to the soil under the 
roses. 

Or again, a paved garden, enclosed by hedges or walls, with a 
fountain figure of lead or stone splashing water into a pool in which 
water-lily flowers, with perhaps tubs of agapanthus, would give colour 
enough. In such a garden one or more stone or teak seats or benches 
could form part of the design. Such a garden would require practically 
no upkeep and would be distinctive the year round. 

Again to save work, kitchen-garden paths could be of stone or con- 
crete without any edgings but only the soil meeting the concrete or 
paving of the paths. 

Time is often wasted in growing surplus fruit and vegetables and 
the kitchen garden should be only large enough to grow what is actually 
required, The soil should be rich and it should be intercropped, the 
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succeeding crop being planted in certain cases before the main crop is 
gathered. The secret is to have soil rich in humus, which creates 
warmth, so that the various crops grow quickly and are soon used. 

Crocus and snowdrops, scillas and narcissi seem to belong to the 
more natural parts of the garden and never look so well as when growing 
in turf. The turf must be left uncut until the foliage of the narcissi has 
died down, but that does not matter as long as it follows the general 
lines of that part of the garden in which they are growing. By this 
means the patches of long grass become an integral part of the design. 

Bulbs we must have. Tulips do look well planted in beds or borders 
on a terrace or near the house, but a large group of some scarlet variety 
naturalized at the end of a vista will give a brilliant splash of colour 
unobtainable with cream or yellow narcissi. If given an occasional 
watering with liquid manure, naturalized tulips will continue to flower 
well for some years. 

And now, having eased my conscience by talking about positive 
ways of economizing, may I gratify my inclination by turning for a 
moment or two to the other side. For after all, the reason for having 
pleasure-gardens is to create a lovely setting for the house. It is in our 
houses and gardens that we spend the greater part of our lives and 
together they should make an entity that is completely satisfying to our 
aesthetic senses. If your garden is small this is easily done, and if it 
is larger then I would suggest that as a means of economizing you 
should turn part of it into woodland, in which case it would be easy to 
create a feeling of greater distance by making the entrance to this wood 
opposite the principal windows. By doing this, and by the careful choice 
and placing of trees, it is possible to create an illusion of much greater 
distance than there actually is. The light foliage of silver birches would 
be excellent for this purpose. A walk of turf or heather should be made 
through the trees to return to the lawn at some other point. This walk 
need not necessarily be mown, but stepping-stones could be laid to 
provide a dry way through it if desired. On any but calcareous soils 
rhododendrons or azaleas planted thinly amongst the trees would 
heighten the interest and beauty of the walk. 

From force of circumstances gardens often must be smaller than 
they were, but may I say in conclusion that the art of making a compara- 
tively small garden appear larger than it actually is lies in having every- 
thing, trees, groups of shrubs, separate gardens, proportional to the 
extent of the garden as a whole. Another point, whereas straight lines 
and boundaries tend to reduce size, curving borders of trees or shrubs, 
skilfully managed, can be made to give an illusion of much greater 
distance than actually exists. 


MR. L. MILNER WHITE: I think that we have to look at this problem from 
two different angles. First, there is the small domestic garden. Here 
the problem is not so much to do away with all labour—work in the 
garden is healthy, satisfying and rewarding—but to enable us to have 
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better results with less output of energy; to do away with the drudgery 
and back-breaking stooping ; to make the work comfortable and pleasant. 

People enjoy gardens in different ways: some glory in the physical 
output involved, others only the passing interest. A garden designer has 
to study the peculiarities of his clients in this respect. It is a study which 
has always fascinated me: to discover why people build gardens and 
their different attitudes to them. The prime motive no doubt is the 
nest-building instinct which affects us all from time to time. But it 
comes out in different ways. For the family man with young children, 
for example, the garden is mainly a playground for the kids. Flowers and 
flowering shrubs have to take second place. 

Then we have the show-offs such as the suburban business man who 
wants his garden to be a show place to reflect his affluence and as a 
setting for entertaining his business friends. 

Again there is the real horticultural enthusiast. His garden may be a 
collection of alpines or of some special family of plants. Incidentally, the 
real plant collector’s garden must be the most difficult of all to keep 
under control. Another enthusiastic horticulturalist is the amateur 
flower-show competitor whose aim is to grow the largest or the longest 
or the tallest of whatever takes his fancy and will go to almost any 
lengths to achieve success. He is a glutton for punishment. 

The point of all this is that there is no formula for a labour-saving 
garden which can satisfy all these diverse needs. What the landscape 
architect tries to do is to give his client what he wants, but to plan in 
such a way that the garden is within the capabilities of the client to 
maintain—with the equipment and the various aids available. 

A word about equipment aids: Generally speaking, in the great 
hand-out of inventions and scientific marvels which has been going on 
for the last century, horticulture has been, in my opinion, the poor 
relation. It has got the by-products and the unwanted clothes from the 
other industries. 

For example, take tools and mechanical equipment; if we exclude 
grass-cutting implements, there is really little offered to the gardener but 
a collection of scaled-down agricultural and engineering machines. And 
for general digging and cultivation, unless one wants to garden in straight 
rows, one still has to use the same hand implements like the spade and 
hoe which have been basically unaltered for thousands of years. 

Science, I believe, has been so fully occupied in other fields that it 
has not paid the attention to horticulture that it deserves. I believe that 
invention, will soon be turned to gardening. In a few years’ time I hope 
to see a completely new range of tools for the gardener, lighter and more 
easily handled than anything we have now, and power-driven of 
course. Then, for the elimination of weeds, there will surely be light 
tools which can be used for sterilizing soil in situ; others, perhaps, for 
breaking-up the texture of heavy soils in various ways. 

While improvements such as these would add to the profit and 
pleasure of private gardening, they would be of even more importance 
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in the second field of our enquiry—that of the larger landscape. In this 
I would include the parkland, the woodland, the roadside and the 
industrial landscape. 

In this field, design is limited by the practical means and resources 
for maintenance. We have problems such as how to establish ground 
cover and other planting on areas too large to be hand weeded; how to 
deal with steep banks and other areas which for one reason or another 
are liable to be costly to maintain. 

Here again I would appeal to science. We need better plants; not 
merely new plants with slightly different markings, but plants which 
will hold their own better, cover the ground better, prove hardier, stand 
cold winds better and in various ways have those characteristics which 
we as designers look for in plant material. 

May I digress a little and say that it would be a great help if there were 
also available a supply of plants of greater maturity. One of the serious 
problems of planting design today is that when the design is put into 
effect, the size of the plants used is often so microscopic that, not only 
do they look ridiculous, they have little chance of survival, being hoed 
out with the first crop of weeds. 

Talking of weeds, the selective weedkillers are already a great boon 
to gardeners and groundsmen and no doubt there will be developments 
of these. On slightly different lines, I have been wondering whether 
there would be any possibility of conditioning ground so that it would 
encourage the growth of one type of plant only, and so making the 
establishment of ground cover easier. I have in mind what occurs in 
nature on the heath lands, for instance, where the ground is sour and 
the ordinary “cultivated” weeds will not thrive. Whether it would be 
possible to produce such a condition or something similar over a wide 
area, I do not know, but it would be interesting to try. It would certainly 
be of benefit if a way could be found to eliminate the “cultivated 
ground” weeds. 

Harking back to the question of design, I think that perhaps the most 
important contribution I can make to this discussion is the suggestion 
that maintenance should be a part of the design; or, if you like, that a 
design for maintenance should be a part of every plan. Whatever 
development of garden or landscape is projected, it must allow for the 
necessary maintenance, especially during the early years, to enable the 
landscaping to be established. 

Failure to make this provision is by far the most common cause of 
failure of landscaping projects. It is, moreover, this limiting factor 
which more than anything else prevents landscape designers from doing 
what they would like to do. 


THE CHAIRMAN : To summarize the views of the team, I think it can be 
agreed: 
1. That design can be related very definitely to the costs of main- 
tenance. 
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2. In planting design, the selection and use of the right type of 
plant material can be labour-saving, appropriate and delightful 
in appearance. 

3. There are numerous machines available for reducing labour. 

4. The use of selective weed-killers and chemicals which restrict 
growth and control pests and diseases, directly or indirectly 
effects a saving in labour. 


From the amateur gardener’s point of view, we hope this sym- 
posium of the views by landscape architects will enable you to design or 
redesign your garden so that it can be maintained economically and 
satisfactorily. We trust it will help you to remove some of the drudgery 
from your gardening efforts and that you will therefore be able to 
devote more time to the joy of gardening in its highest forms, whether 
it be purely for the pleasure of the garden as a place for enjoyment and 
recreation, or whether it be a place for the cultivation of specimen 
plants and the finest products of horticulture. 


DIERAMA PULCHERRIMUM 
Leslie S. Slinger 


SOUTH AFRICAN member of the family Iridaceae, Dierama pulcherri- 
mum, is sometimes wrongly named Sparaxis pulcherrima (or 
pendula). I have had no opportunity of seeing many of the species 
which comprise this genus—N. E. BROWN in JOURNAL R.H.S. §4, 194, 
(1929), refers to twenty-five different species, while I know of two which 
he apparently does not include in this number. I come to the conclusion 
that Dierama pulcherrimum, if not the finest of the genus, is most 
certainly the type best equipped to succeed in these islands. Inciden- 
tally those who wrongly refer to the plant as Dierama pulcherrima should 
realize that the generic name Dierama is neuter. 

My father secured his first corms of this lovely plant some thirty-five 
years ago and the plant was so obviously at home that very quickly 
large quantities of seedlings were flowering. One or two breaks in 
colour were observed and work commenced in hybridizing and selection 
from generation after generation of seedling. From those early pink 
and purple flowered varieties a range of fine plants have been produced. 
The original species has now been entirely swallowed up and has broken 
up to such an extent that seed from any particular form behaves as one 
might expect from a hybrid—all manner of colours and forms appear 
in the seedlings. 

During these years many fine forms have been selected and named. 
The following were good enough to obtain Awards of Merit:‘Album’, 
a good white; ‘Heron’, large dark purple; ‘Kingfisher’, large bells, pale 
fuchsine pink ; ‘Raven’, deep purple, open bells; ‘Plover’, funnel-shaped 
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flowers, lilac pink (Fig. 89); ‘Skylark’, deep reddish purple; ‘Wind- 
hover’, deep lilac rose. 

Others worthy of mention are: ‘Curlew’, reddish purple; ‘Merlin’, 
rhodamine purple; ‘Nightingale’, pale fuchsine pink; ‘Redwing’, deep 
velvety purple; ‘Ringdove’, pale pink; ‘Snowgoose’, palest fuchsine 
pink, ‘Starling’, cyclamen purple. 

D. pulcherrimum normally attains 5 to 6 feet in height though some 
much larger flower stems have been seen. The variety ‘Windhover’ is 
exceptional and spikes up to 9 feet have been measured. The gladioli- 
like corm when established produces evergreen foliage from which 
emerge the stiff wire-like stems each bearing six to nine flower spikes, 
and average five flowers to the spike. The stem droops a little under the 
burden of flowers, giving that delightful pendulous habit. It is fair to 
say that such is the strength of the stem that I have never seen one 
broken by wind. A field of dieramas waving in the breeze is an inspiring 
sight. 

Just before 1939 a kind friend in South Africa sent me seeds of two 
species of dierama which she had collected. These I have never been 
able to identify but they proved distinct and valuable. One was a dwarf 
not more than 18 inches high with flowers coloured an unusual shade of 
old rose. ‘The other was pale yellow! When these produced their first 
flowers their value for hybridizing in association with D. pulcherrimum 
was appreciated and the results of this work have been gratifying. 
The crosses with the dwarf species have yielded a new race of dieramas 
which attain about 3 feet in height and have a vigour and constitution 
that is in advance of the old dieramas. They also possess a wide range 
of colours. Departing from the rather apt bird names used for forms 
of D. pulcherrimum | have given these new hybrids the names of 
Shakespeare’s sprites and fairies. The best of these are: ‘Ariel’, palest 
fuchsia purple; ‘Iris’, medium bishop’s violet; ‘Miranda’, fuchsine 
pink; ‘Oberon’, paeony-purple; ‘Titania’, soft neyron-rose. 

The pale yellow flower species unfortunately proved difficult to 
cultivate and has been lost. A little of its blood was transported to one 
or two seedlings, but only time will tell if I can retain it. 

It is a fair question to ask why these lovely plants are not seen more 
often if they grow with such freedom with me. I am sure the answer lies 
in appreciation of cultivation. ‘Though dieramas grow in dry arid 
regions of South Africa they will require something better than this. It 
must be mentioned, however, that self-sown seedlings appear and 
thrive in dry, almost soilless places and do remarkably well, but this 
peculiarity is not confined to dieramas. 

The two vital factors in cultivating dieramas appear to be rich 
moisture-retaining soil, good drainage and comparative freedom from 
frost. The soil condition appears to be reasonably easy to come by 
and I think frost can be kept away by using bracken or a similar sub- 
stance as a winter top dressing. ‘This, however, is not all. ‘Too many 
people fail with them by not realizing the dieramas are evergreen. When 
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transplanted they lose their foliage and are slow to re-establish. After 
spring transplanting the leaves slowly die away and every indication 
suggests the plants are dead; if they are left undisturbed and protected 
in winter, life returns with the appearance of new foliage. After twelve 
months, progress is rapid, and flower can reasonably be expected during 
the second summer. It is clear that many people fail by assuming the 
plants are dead during this first year. Remember that every move 
means a year in which to recover. 

The division of flowering-sized corms assures flower during the 
second year and rapid progress thereon. Propagation by seed is easy, 
but four to five years must elapse before the seedlings flower. Again it 
must be remembered that each transplanting of the seedlings delays 
maturity and flower. 


NOTE FROM A FELLOW 
Judas Trees from Seed 


Te late LORD ABERCONWAY made note of a particularly good form of 
Judas tree at Bodnant which nevet set fertile seed and could only be 
propagated by grafting onto seedling stocks (R.H.S. JouRNAL, 77, 245 
(1952)). 

Years ago, when fellows could choose young trees or plants annually 
instead of seeds, I received a seedling Judas tree which was about a year 
old. This I potted up and grew in a greenhouse where it made rapid 
growth. It was planted in the shrub garden the following summer and is 
now about 30 feet tall. Each year it is laden with arresting pink flowers. 
In the autumn the long brown seed pods are most attractive. For 
several years the seeds failed to germinate until I suddenly wondered 
why the seeds remained intact on the tree well into late spring. I then 
gathered seed in early summer and sowed a large box of these in the 
greenhouse—germination was one hundred per cent. I now sow the 
seeds sometime during April immediately they are gathered and am sure 
of success. 

This beautiful tree is so generous with its seeds that it seems a pity 
more are not grown. Judas trees will set seed quite well in some areas, 
particularly in the drier parts of the country. It is possible that the 
rainfall at Bodnant may be too high. 

MRS. B. DEIGHTON 
Roughwood, 
Effingham, 
Surrey. 
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PLANTS AND PROBLEMS—XXXV 


WHITEFLY PARASITE 


Question. I should be grateful if you would send me a supply of White- 
fly Parasite. I had some from Wisley some years ago and found 
them a very good control of the Greenhouse Whitefly. 


Answer. The use of the Whitefly Parasite, Encarsia formosa, is one of the 
best and least laborious methods of checking infestations of the 
Greenhouse Whitefly, Trialeurodes vaporariorium. Unfortunately, 
however, due to the increasing pressure of other duties at Wisley, 
we have been forced to discontinue the breeding of this beneficial 
insect and cannot, therefore, send you any specimens. 

The Glasshouse Crops Research Institute, which also formerly 
supplied the parasite, have discontinued breeding them for the 
time being and it will be some time before they are in a position to 
resume this service. Until then we suggest that you use chemical 
means of control. 

Insecticides which are effective against Whitefly include D.D.T., 
Lindane and Malathion. The treatment may be given in the form 
of a spray, in which case care should be taken to ensure that it is 
applied to the lower as well as the upper surfaces of the leaves. 
Fumigation is less laborious and good control may be achieved by 
the use of smoke generators which incorporate both D.D.T. and 
Lindane. Malathion is obtainable as an aerosol, which is also very 
easy to use. 

It must be borne in mind that these insecticides kill only the 
adult whiteflies and new generations of adults will develop from 
larvae and eggs which were not affected by the treatment. To deal 
with these the treatment should be repeated two to three times at 
fourteen-day intervals, otherwise complete control will not be 
achieved. 


Note to Fellows 

The Entomologist would be grateful if, when writing for advice, 
Fellows would send specimens of their damaged plants and, if 
possible, specimens of the suspected pest. It is usually impossible 
to determine the exact nature of the trouble from a written descrip- 
tion alone. Easily crushed specimens should be sent in a small box. 
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WISLEY TRIALS 1957 
FREESIAS 


Twenty-nine stocks of freesias were received in 1956 for trial at Wisley. 
The corms were planted, six to an 8-inch pot, on September 27, 1956. The 
compost was based on the John Innes No. 1 potting compost. The pots 
were then plunged in peat in a cold frame until the first week of November 
when they were brought into a cool glasshouse. 

The trial was inspected by a sub-committee of the Floral Committee A 
on February 4 and 12, 1957, and on its recommendation the Council of the 
Royal Horticultural Society has made the following awards to freesias after 
trial at Wisley. 

The number in brackets after the description of the variety was that 
under which it was grown in the trial. 


ROYAL PRESENT. (Raised by Mr. J. A. M. Goemans, introduced and 
sent by Messrs. Parigo Horticultural Co. Ltd., Bourne Road, Spalding, 
Lincs.) F.C.C, February 12, 1957. Plant 25 inches tall, vigorous; flower 
spikes 9 inches long, up to ten flowers per spike with five to six open at one 
time; flowers 2745 inches diameter, 24 inches long, Sea Lavender Violet 
(H.C.C. 637/1) margined Sea Lavender Violet (H.C.C. 637), throat white 
with yellow blotch on lower petal; scent fairly strong. [29] 

CARNIVAL. (Raised by Mr. J. A. M. Goemans, introduced and sent by 
Messrs. Parigo Horticultural Co. Ltd.) A.M. February 12, 1957. Plant 
30 inches tall, vigorous; flower spikes 9 inches long, up to ten flowers per 
spike with five open at one time; flowers 2 inches diameter, 2 inches long, a 
bright orange-scarlet near Mandarin Red (H.C.C. 17), throat Indian Yellow 
(H.C.C. 6/1); scent faint. [23] 

CARRARA. (Raised by Mr. J. A. M. Goemans, introduced and sent 
by Messrs. Parigo Horticultural Co. Ltd.) A.M. February 4, 1957. Plant 
31 inches tall, vigorous; flower spikes 11 inches long, up to nine flowers 
per spike with six open at one time; flowers 23%; inches diameter, 2¢ inches 
long, ivory white tinged with cream in the young stages, throat yellow at base 
with blotch on lower petal of Cadmium Orange (H.C.C. 8/1); scent faint. [7] 

EL DORADO. (Raised by Mr. J. A. M. Goemans, introduced and sent 
by Messrs. Parigo Horticultural Co. Ltd.) A.M. February 12, 1957. Plant 
30 inches tall, vigorous; flower spikes 15 inches long, up to eight flowers per 
spike with four open at one time; flowers 2 inches diameter, 2 inches long, 
Buttercup Yellow (H.C.C. 5/1) heavily shaded round edges of petals with 
Cadmium Orange (H.C.C. 8/1); scent strong. [12] 

FESTIVAL. (Raised by Mr. J. A. M. Goemans, introduced and sent by 
Messrs. Parigo Horticultural Co. Ltd.) A.M. February 12, 1957. Plant 
26 inches tall, vigorous; flower spikes 11 inches long, seven flowers per spike 
with three to four open at one time; flowers 1} inches diameter, 1¢ inches 
long, Cherry (H.C.C. 722), throat Indian Yellow (H.C.C. 6), scent strong. [24] 

ORANGE FAVOURITE. (Raised by Mr. J. A. M. Goemans, intro- 
duced and sent by Messrs. Parigo Horticultural Co. Ltd.) A.M. February 4, 
1957. Plant 30 inches tall, vigorous; flower spikes 10} inches long, eight 
flowers per spike with four open at one time; flowers 2 inches diameter, 
2} inches long, Buttercup Yellow (H.C.C. 5) marked round edges of petals 
with Tangerine Orange (H.C.C. 9); scent faint. [14] 
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WHITE SWAN. (Raised by Mr. J. A. M. Goemans, introduced and 
sent by Messrs. Parigo Horticultural Co. Ltd.) A.M. February 12, 1957. 
Plant 28 inches tall, vigorous; flower spikes 15 inches long, ten flowers per 
spike with five open at one time; flowers 2} inches diameter, 2 inches long, 
white, throat at extreme base yellow with pale mauve striations on lower 
petals; scent fairly strong. [3] 

BALLERINA. (Raised by Mr. J. A. M. Goemans, introduced and sent 
by Messrs. Parigo Horticultural Co. Ltd.) H.C. February 4, 1957. Plant 
30 inches tall, vigorous; flower spikes 11 inches long, ten flowers per spike 
with five open at one time; flowers 1# inches diameter, 2 inches long, ivory 
white, throat at extreme base yellow; scent faint. [4] 

BRONZE GLORY. (Raised by Mr. J. A. M. Goemans, introduced and 
sent by Messrs. Parigo Horticultural Co. Ltd.) H.C. February 4, 1957. 
Plant 304 inches tall, vigorous; flower spikes 11 inches long, eight flowers 
per spike with five open at one time; flowers 23%; inches diameter, 2? inches 
long, ground colour Lemon Yellow (H.C.C. 4/2) with edges of petals marked 
brown at tips and Tangerine Orange (H.C.C. g) along the sides; scent faint. 
[18] 

CAROLA., (Raised by Mr. J. A. M. Goemans, introduced and sent by 
Messrs. Parigo Horticultural Co. Ltd.) H.C. February 4, 1957. Plant 
30 inches tall, vigorous; flower spikes 124 inches long, nine flowers per spike 
with five open at one time; flowers 2} inches diameter, 27'5 inches long, 
ground colour pale creamy white flushed at margins with both smoky grey 
mauve and Saffron Yellow (H.C.C. 7), throat pale creamy white; scent 
faint. [16] 

GLORIA SOLIS. (Raised by Mr. J. A. M. Goemans, introduced and 
sent by Messrs. Parigo Horticultural Co. Ltd.) H.C. February 4, 1957. 
Plant 25 inches tall, vigorous; flower spikes 10 inches long, nine flowers per 
spike with six open at one time; flowers 17% inches diameter, 2 inches long, 
Indian Yellow (H.C.C. 6/1) marked round the edge of the petals Tangerine 
Orange (H.C.C. g); scent faint, an early flowering variety. [11] 

METEOR. (Raised by Mr. J. A. M. Goemans, introduced and sent by 
Messrs. Parigo Horticultural Co. Ltd.) H.C, February 12, 1957. Plant 
27 inches tall, vigorous; flower spikes 12 inches long, seven flowers per spike 
with five open at one time; flowers 1? inches diameter, 2 inches long, Magenta 
(H.C.C. 27), throat white flushed at extreme base yellow; scent faint. [21] 

PAUL RUBENS. (Raised by Mr. J. A. M. Goemans, introduced and 
sent by Messrs. Parigo Horticultural Co. Ltd.) H.C. February 4, 1957. 
Plant 30 inches tall, vigorous; flower spikes | inches long, seven flowers 
per spike with four open at one time; flowers 23/5 inches diameter, 2# inches 
long, Geranium Lake (H.C.C. 20/1), throat deep yellow; scent faint. [22] 

PRINCESS MARYKE. (Raised by Mr. A. van den Berg, introduced 
and sent by Messrs. Wulinghoff’s Bloembollenbedrijk Ltd., Kleiweg 169, 
Ryswyk Z.h., Holland.) H.C, February 12, 1957. Plant 28 inches tall, 
vigorous; flower spikes 10 inches long, ten flowers per spike with five open 
at one time; flower 1; inches diameter, 13% inches long, ground colour 
Lemon Yellow (H.C.C. 4/1) flushed along outer quarter of petal with Poppy 
Red (H.C.C. 16/1); scent strong. [17] 

RHAPSODY. (Raised by Mr. J. A. M. Goemans, introduced and sent 
by Messrs. Parigo Horticultural Co, Ltd.) H.C. February 4, 1957. Plant 
29 inches tall, vigorous; flower spikes 7 inches long, eight to nine flowers 
per spike with six open at one time; flower 2 inches diameter, 2% inches long, 
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Magenta Rose (H.C.C. 027/1), throat ivory white with blotch on lower 
petals of Lemon Yellow (H.C.C. 4); scent faint. [28] 


SPROUTING BROCCOLI 


Twenty-one stocks of sprouting broccoli were received for trial in 1955. 
The trial was divided into two sections (A and B): A consisted of ten stocks of 
the green sprouting broccoli (Calabrese) ; B consisted of eleven stocks of white 
and purple sprouting broccoli. Section A was sown on April 4, 1955, and 
was planted out on June 7, 1955. However, from this sowing date it was 
found that the plants matured unevenly and the trial was repeated in 1956, 
when it was sown on April 26 and planted out, 2} feet square, on June 6. 
From this later sowing a satisfactory crop was produced and the trial was 
inspected by a sub-committee of the Fruit and Vegetable Committee on 
August 30, 1956, and on its recommendation the Council of The Royal 
Horticultural Society has made the following awards to broccoli. 

Section B was sown in 1955 on April 27 and planted out on June 29. 
However, the winter of 1955-6 caused considerable damage to the plants and 
so it was not possible to judge the trial. In 1956 the trial was sown on April 26 
and planted out on June 20. The trial was inspected by a sub-committee of 
the Fruit and Vegetable Committee on March 1, 1957, but no awards were 
made as no stock was considered to be a sufficient advance on existing 
varieties. 

Green sprouting 

CALABRESE GREEN SPROUTING. (Sent by Messrs. Watkins & 
Simpson Ltd., 26-29 Drury Lane, London, W.C.2.) C. August 30, 1956. 
Plant 22 inches high, 26 inches spread; leaves large, erect, oblong, cut, 
medium grey-green; head 9 inches diameter, close and firm, side stalks up to 
54 inches long, 3 inches diameter, greyish-green; matured second week in 
August. [1] 

CALABRESE ITALIAN GREEN SPROUTING. (Introduced by 
Messrs. Koning & Vlieger, Goes, Holland and sent by Messrs. J. L. Clucas 
Ltd., Ormskirk, Lancashire.) C. August 30, 1956. Plant 20 inches high, 
24 inches spread ; leaves large, erect, oblong, cut, medium grey-green; head 
6 inches diameter, close and firm, side stalks up to 10 inches long, 4 inches 
diameter, medium greyish-green; matured second week in August. [3] 


PLANTS TO WHICH AWARDS HAVE BEEN 
MADE IN 1957 


Chaenomeles speciosa ‘Moerloesii’ A.M. April 2, 1957. This 
distinctive and very beautiful “Japonica” is also known as Chaenomeles 
‘Apple Blossom’. The flowers are 1} inches across, and vary in colour 
from deep pink (H.C.C. Empire Rose 621/1), through to the palest pink 
and white. They are clustered heavily along the slender, somewhat 
spiny branches. The obovate, stipulate leaves are toothed and a handsome 
dark green in colour. The award on this occasion was given for the 
flowers, but this plant is also very pleasing during the autumn months 
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by reason of its attractive yellow fruits. Shown by Messrs. The Sunning- 
dale Nurseries Ltd., Windlesham, Surrey. 

Pieris formosa ‘Wakehurst’ A.M. March 19, 1957. This Pieris 
was raised from seed collected by the late George Forrest on the 
Schweli-Salwin divide in 1912, under the number F845. It differs 
from the type in that the leaves are relatively short and broad. Some- 
what clustered at the ends of the shoots, the dark green leaves are elliptic- 
oblong, acuminate, finely serrulate, glabrous, from 2 to 4 inches long, 
and ? inch wide. The deep red colour of the young foliage sets off the 
pure glistening white of the flowers most handsomely. The flowers are 
carried in terminal spreading panicles, 5 inches long and broad, and are 
urn-shaped, bluntly lobed and 4 inch across. Shown by Sir Henry 
Price, Bt., Wakehurst Place, Ardingly, Sussex (Fig. 88). 

Regal Pelargonium ‘Carisbrooke’ F.C.C. April 16, 1957, as a 
greenhouse flowering plant. It received an award of merit on July 17, 
1952, after trial at Wisley, and was described in the R.H.S. Journat, 
78, p. 70. Exhibited by the Valence School (gr. Mr. T. W. Walker), 
Westerham, Kent. 

Trillium grandiflorum A.M. April 16, 1957. The stems of 
Trillium grandiflorum are solitary, from 12 to 18 inches high, and have 
short scarious sheaths at the base. The three-whorled rhombic-ovate 
leaves are deeply nerved, sessile, narrowed abruptly to the apex, and 
from 2-5 inches long and wide. Carried on a peduncle some 3} inches 
long, the flowers are erect or slightly drooping. The three outer seg- 
ments of the perianth are slender and green, 14 inches long. The three 
inner segments are erect in the lower part, then spread outward, and 
are white, 24 inches long and 2} inches wide. This interesting and 
beautiful plant is a native of Eastern North America. It is best grown 
in an open woodland position in a deep, moist, peaty soil, but may also 
be grown in the border. Exhibited by the Crown Estate Commissioners, 
The Great Park, Windsor. 

Viburnum (burkwoodii x carlesii) ‘Fulbrook’ A.M. April 2, 
1957. This exceptionally fine Viburnum was raised by the late Miss 
Florence Paget. The leaves are light green, obovate, scarcely toothed, 
and on the cut branches shown were 2 inches in length and 1} inches 
wide. The strongly scented flowers are carried in thickly clustered 
umbels, some 3} inches across. The individual flowers, flushed pink 
(H.C.C. Rose Pink 427), in the bud, open to pure white. Each flower is 
# inch across, with rounded lobes, and is carried on a pedicel which is 
green with a reddish tinge, and about 1? inches long. Shown by Mrs. 
Douglas Gordon, Fulbrook House, Elstead, Surrey. 


ORCHID 
x Potinara (Marga g.) ‘Ghana’ A.M. April 2, 1957. This cultivar 
has the elements of four genera in its constitution; the name x Potinara 
being used to designate this multigeneric group. Three flowers were 
borne on the plant exhibited and each flower was about 54 inches by 
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54 inches. The flower is completely orange, mainly of a light shade, but 
the throat of the labellum is deep orange. The outer tepals are narrow 
oblong with recurved apices. The broad inner laterals have undulating 
margins and a central groove down the segments. ‘The labellum is 
strongly bifid and encloses the column in its lower portion. The margin 
is strongly scalloped. The parents are Laeliocattleya ‘Golden Blossom’ 
and x Potinara‘Dorothy’. Exhibited by H. W. B. Schroder, Esq., Dell 
Park, Englefield Green, Surrey. 


BOOK NOTES 


“Return to the Irrawaddy.” By F. Kingdon-Ward. Royal 8vo. 224 pp. 
Illus. (Melrose.) 25s. 


To every plant lover, be he professional botanist, horticulturist or plant ecologist, 
a new book by Kingdon-Ward is an event. He will expect charming, vivid, descriptive 
writing, authoritative comment upon the vegetation, and much entertainment of a 
lighter nature besides, and in Return to the Irrawaddy he will not be disappointed. 

This book tells us about a journey the author, and his no less enthusiastic wife, 
made to the Triangle in North Burma in 1953. To the reviewer it brings back, with 
more than a suspicion of nostalgia, a journey twenty years ago with the author in similar 
country thirty or forty miles to the west of the Triangle. We saw mostly the same trees 
and shrubs—but no strange lily like the epiphytic Lilium arboricola, which was the 
main discovery of the Kingdon-Wards, was there to intrigue us. Kingdon-Ward has 
much to tell us about the bird and animal (including human) life of this area, the plants 
both large and small, and about his efforts to bring back seeds of the more desirable 
plants to add to the many he was the first to introduce into our gardens. All this is 
skilfully welded into a book which makes delightful reading. ‘The illustrations are 
superb, though the one facing page 193 is really a libel on Jean Kingdon-Ward. This 
is a grand book and we advise everyone to read it and possess it. 

N. L. BOR 


“The Winter Garden.”” By M. J. Jefferson-Brown. Med. 8vo. 156pp. Illus. 
(Faber and Faber.) 18s. 


The case for growing winter-flowering plants is a strong one and at that season 
flowers are much appreciated that in the height of summer would hardly be noticed. 
So many winter-flowering plants also have an added attraction in possessing a strong 
scent. 

Mr. Jefferson-Brown surveys the flowers available with discrimination as well as 
suitable enthusiasm and has produced a book that can be confidently recommended to 
all gardeners. 

He starts with a useful chapter on Planning the Winter Garden, using the term 
winter to cover the four months of November to February inclusive and, variable as our 
seasons are, he does not seem to have exaggerated in any way the range of material 
available. In fact some additions could well have been made such as that lovely willow 
Salix aegyptiaca, formerly known as S. medemii, which this year came into flower early 
in January. His chapter on Bulbs and Corms is excellent, only Galanthus ‘Merlin’ 
need no longer be described as new, having been raised over fifty years ago. This is 
followed by sections on various plants such as hellebores and his advocacy for growing 
more of these from seed, particularly the forms of Helleborus orientalis, can be strongly 
affirmed by all those who have done so. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter in the book is that dealing with qualities of 
leaf and bark that can be so well appreciated in winter. The sections on varieties of 
hollies and of ivies should certainly be studied and should suggest greater adventurous- 
ness in the use of these two genera. His suggestions also for using fruit hormone 
sprays to retain the berries on shrubs and the fruit on various crab-apples is an interest- 
ing one and an experiment that seems well worth trying. 
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The iffustrations are for the most part very good and show well the plants selected. 
The colour of the frontispiece of Jris unguicularis, however, is one which that flower has 
never yet attained, but the fault is probably due to overlighting. 

PATRICK M. SYNGE 


“Gardener to Queen Anne. Henry Wise (1653-1738) and the Formal 
Garden.” By David Green. Roy. 8vo. xx + 232 pp. Illus. (Oxford University 
Press, 1956.) 70s. 


‘Fo most students of the history of gardening the name of Henry Wise, if it is known 
at all, may suggest a rather shadowy figure, associated with the possibly better known 
George London, and with London, open to considerable criticism as an author of 
grandiose designs suited to the taste of an age m which people, as Horace Walpole put 
it, seemed to relish ‘‘going up and down stairs in the open air”. 

Indeed, W. Carew Hazlitt, though mentioning London and Wise ‘‘with appreciative 
respect’’, castigates the falsity of their gardening principles, and their ‘“‘preposterous 
plan of deforming nature by making her statuesque, and reducing her irregular and 
luxuriant lines to a dead and prosaic level through the medium of the shears”’. 

Mr. Green’s scholarly book, however, has done much to give the reader a more 
balanced view of Wise’s methods and achievements: despite the kind of criticism 
instanced above, he was an important figure in the history of English horticulture, and 
the present monograph is a worthy tribute to his memory. 

This detailed, well documented study of the history of the formal garden may 
perhaps be a little hard going for the general reader—its format should discourage 
superficial reading—but it will be invaluable to those seeking information on the 
horticultural and social history of the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. 

It is rather less a study of the life and work of Wise than a picture of an episode in 
history in which the principal réles were played by Sir John Vanbrugh, his collaborator 
Nicholas Hawksmoor, and the formidable Duchess of Marlborough. None the less, 
Wise emerges from the story as a man of dignity and character, with a mind open to 
other ideas than those solely in the traditions of André Le Natre. 

The first two sections of the book take us from the days of the London and Wise 
enterprise at Brompton Park down to the end of the reign of Queen Anne, while the 
third treats of Wise’s activities during the following reign up to the time of his retire- 
ment to Warwick—a retirement that must have been all the more welcome after the 
uproar caused at the Board of Works by the machinations of the egregious William 
Benson. The fourth section includes a chapter on ‘‘The Literary Gardener”, and 
another on ‘‘Wise and Garden Design’’. There are seven appendices (one of them is a 
catalogue of books belonging to Wise, among which were Euclid’s Elements and Barrow’s 
Discourses on our Latter End), a bibliography, and an index. The well got-up and finely 
printed book also contains fifty-three plates, some of which reproduce plans of the 
gardens and parks at Hampton Court, Kensington, Windsor and Blenheim which 
greatly help in elucidating the text. 

There are many interesting topics in Mr. Green’s volume, but if one alone may be 
cited, the references to Stephen Switzer well repay study. Switzer (d. 1745), who was 
employed at one time by London and Wise, was also a horticultural writer of whom 
Mr. Green remarks that one cannot have too much. It was Switzer, in his Ichnographia 
Rustica, Vol. I, 1742, p. 80, who wrote: ‘‘Mr. London and Mr. Wise being Joint- 
Partners, and thus, as it were, both possess’d of the Royal Favour, and the Purses of the 

King, Queen, and Nobility, left no stone unturn’d to carry on their designs.” What 
those designs were, will be discovered in the pages of Mr. Green’s book, but the famous 
partnership could not have been better described. 
A. C. TOWNSEND 


“Pictorial Plant Propagation.” By G. F. Gardiner. 152 pp. Illus. 
C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd. 18s. od. 

The five main chapters into which this book is divided have orthodox main headings, 
namely: Propagation by Cuttings; Layering; Grafting and Budding; Raising Plants 
from Seeds, and Miscellaneous Methods. Each heading is then subdivided into 
numerous specialized subsections, but it is soon made clear that the author had 
attempted far too much within the scope outlined. The result is that instead of 
succeeding in giving the instructions he sets out to do he is inclined to leave the reader 
with incomplete accounts of some of the methods he mentions. 
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There are 102 photographs, 68 of which portray various aspects of plant propaga- 
tion and most of these can be studied by beginners with advantage; the remaining 34 
are of plants which are mainly typical of those raised by the methods described. 

Experienced propagators will certainly not agree with inserting shrub cuttings 
15 inches long as mentioned on p. 24, neither will they accept in full the lists of shrubs 
as they appear on pp. 26, 28 and 60. The term “‘whip or tongue” as a method of grafting 
mentioned on pp. 69 and 72 should surely read whip and tongue. 

F. P. KNIGHT 


“British Trees, A Guide for Everyman.” By Miles Hadfield. 468 pp. Illus. 
(London: Dent.) 3os. 


The title, British Trees, of this interesting volume needs some qualification. The 
book deals with the relatively few species of trees that are native to the British Isles 
and with a good selection of those in cultivation here, including those most widely 
grown in parks, gardens, and plantations. 

There is a short introduction dealing with such matters as classification, arrange- 
ment, determination, and nomenclature. The main body of the book consists of 
descriptions and comments, in great variety and often most instructive, with black- 
and-white text figures of gymnospermous and angiospermous trees. ‘The gymnosperms 
(Ginkgoales and Comniferales) occupy nearly one-third of the volume. The angiosperms 
are all dicotyledons. The descriptions are clear, adequate, and concise and are accom- 
panied by accounts of the best-known varieties, geographical ranges, ecology, cultiva- 
tion, diseases and pests, characteristics and value of timber, and other details some of 
which are of a kind not found in many books dealing with trees. In several genera, 
such as Populus, Ulmus, and Sorbus, a number of the micro-species are dealt with, 
either fairly fully or in paragraphs under major species. The true botanical status 
of many of these micro-species (if such they be considered) is not yet settled and 
hybridization probably played a part in the history of many of them. Apart from 
these taxonomically difficult groups, it may be suggested that an intensive study of 
variation of several of our native trees might yield scientifically interesting and econo- 
mically valuable information. The common ash and the beech are particularly recom- 
mended as objects for statistical studies in variation of both vegetative and reproductive 
organs. 

The text figures are for the most part excellent. They show the main characters for 
determining the species and are pleasing as good examples of botanical drawing. 
Something seems to be wrong with the caption or drawing, or both, of Fig. 123 d. 
One would not expect sepals to arise from the top of a leaf stalk. 

It is felt that this book can be thoroughly recommended to all who wish to obtain 
accurate knowledge of nearly all the tree species growing in this country, apart from 
such rarities as are limited to botanic and a few other special gardens. 

W. B. TURRILL 


“Herbaceous Garden Flora.” By F. K. Makins. 374 pp. Illus. (London: 
Dent.) 35s. 


This book should prove of interest and use to a wide range of garden lovers. Its 
subtitle describes it as “‘A guide to the identification of more than 1,000 species of 
herbaceous perennials, biennials, and annuals cultivated in British gardens for orna- 
ment, with 224 pages of line drawings”. It has three main parts: keys to the families 
and genera, pages of black-and-white figures, and brief descriptions of the species 
drawn (with some extra ones). The keys are, on the whole, well constructed and their 
use should make the horticultural botanist familiar with the distinguishing technical 
characters for the families and genera of most of the plants cultivated in flower gardens, 
shrubberies, and arboreta in Britain. It is unfortunate that -celled and not -locular 
is used in such phrases as “ovary 2-celled”’, and cell in place of loculus in, for example, 
“‘one seed in each cell”. The term cell should, in botany, be retained for and limited 
to the microscopic unit of structure. 

The figures are mostly four to six to a page and are so printed that they can be 
shaded or coloured if desired. They have not been drawn to a definite and uniform 
scale and magnifications are not given. It is true that in the descriptive part flower or 
inflorescence sizes are given, though it appears that these are sometimes of length and 
sometimes of diameter, without it being stated which is meant. Most of the figures 
are both accurate and, within their limits, pleasing, but some are below the general level, 
as, for example, those of Anemone coronaria, Hesperis matronalis, and Fasione montana. 
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oe are a number of photographs, of garden scenes and plants, reproduced as 
plates. 

The brief descriptions are given under scientific names, most of which are accented 
to indicate the usual emphasis of syllables. ‘The approximate height in feet, the period 
of flowering in months, and the duration are followed by such details as flower size and 
cojour, some particulars regarding inflorescences and bracts, notes on leaves, and so 
on. The country of origin and, when known, the date of introduction are given at the 
end of the descriptive paragraphs. 

One regrets that the author did not live to see the book published. 

W. B. TURRILL 


“Diseases of Garden Plants.”” By A. Beaumont, M.A. Illus. (W. H. & L. 
Collingridge Ltd., London.) 25s. net. 

Although we cannot agree with the publishers’ statement that no book dealing with 
diseases of ornamental plants has appeared for fifty years we would agree that during 
that time no publication has dealt with such a large number of them. We would further 
say that for gardeners the subject has never been presented in such an understandable 
manner. Mr. Beaumont has a wide experience of plant troubles and understands the 
difficulties met with by gardeners and small growers in trying to recognize and defeat 
the various diseases which may attack and destroy their plants. In this book of eleven 
chapters he devotes the first chapter to a classification of symptoms in the broadest 
sense and the second chapter to a general discussion on various methods of control in 
common use. From Chapter III onwards we are provided in turn with descriptions of 
the diseases found on various crops, such as potatoes and other vegetables, annual and 
perennial flowers, bulbs and corms, trees and shrubs, lawns, as well as on fruits of all 
kinds. Each disease is described and methods of control briefly given. The text is inter- 
spersed with no less than sixty-three photographs and sixteen line drawings and there 
is a good index. The photographs are, on the whole, good. 

We doubt whether gardeners are interested sufficiently in plant diseases to pay 25s. 
for this kind of book, but we believe it to be the best reference book they can obtain on 
this subject. It presents the latest methods of combating various plant diseases in a most 
straightforward and practical manner and it is unlikely that within its pages even the 
most exacting gardener will fail to find useful information for keeping his favourite 


plants healthy. 
D. E. GREEN 


“Modern Coffee Production.” By A. E. Haarer. Royal 8vo. 467 pp. 
Illus. (Leonard Hill [Books] Ltd., London.) 56s. 

All over the world today the use of coffee as a beverage is well established. The 
appearance of a new and up-to-date book, in English, on the cultivation and production 
of coffee will be welcomed in many quarters. The author, who incidentally received 
his early horticultural or technical training at the hands of the R.H.S., has had wide 
practical experience of coffee in East Africa and has thus had a fund of first-hand 
experience on which to draw. This he has obviously supplemented by very wide read- 
ing for the literature on coffee is vast, although scattered and in many languages. His 
labours have resulted in a most useful and comprehensive work covering all aspects of 
the subject. It will without doubt fulfil the aims of the author, viz. “to supply the 
planter, the student and the field extension officer with an informative and interesting 
treatise in simple language’. 

The first few pages are devoted to a discussion of the early history of coffee, followed 
by descriptions of the different kinds of coffee or economic species of Caffea and what is 
known of their cytology, genetics and breeding. Most of the remaining eighteen 
chapters are devoted to the establishment, care and maintenance of coffee plantations. 
There are separate chapters on propagation, by seed and vegetative means, and on pests 
and diseases. The last part of the book deals with the economy of coffee production and 
production in the various coffee-growing countries of the world. The book is well 
illustrated and a selected bibliography is given at the end of each chapter. Some may 


wish that larger print had been used for these. 
F. N. HOWBS 


“Plants of the Bible.”” By A. W. Anderson. 72 pp. Illus. (Crosby Lockwood 


1956.) 21s. 
Mr. Anderson, who must have carried out much research on this subject, deals with 
about twenty-four plants which are mentioned in the Bible and illustrates twelve in 
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colour. These plates, which are reproduced mainly from nineteenth-century works by 
such artists as Redouté, Bauer and others, are a little disappointing, as the colours 
are not quite true and much detail is lost, thereby making the figures look rather flat 
and toneless. The references are not always accurate; for example, the reference for 
Plate 5 should read: Jcones Florae Germamicae, Vol. 10, not 2. In a book containing so 
many references, surely this is something which should be watched most carefully. 
The text, supported by Bible texts makes interesting reading and throws light on the 
customs of Biblical times, and on the uses and values of these plants. 


“Die Rose.” By M. Tantau and K. Weinhausen. 146 pp. Illus. (Eugen 
Ulmer, Stuttgart.) DM. 11. 

This book is a bold attempt to deal within a volume of one hundred and fifty pages 
completely with every aspect of the development and cultivation of all types of roses. 
This task was rendered more difficult by the fact that the book is mainly intended for 
readers in Germany where in most regions the winter is too severe for many varieties. 
Part of the book is therefore devoted to instructions for protecting roses in winter, 
partly by burying them in earth heaps and partly by covering them completely with 
branches of evergreen. For the same reason the authors do not recommend the autumn 
thinning of established plants which is (or ought to be!) generally practised by rosarians 
in the United Kingdom. 

The book deals fully and very clearly with the preparation of rose beds and the 
treatment and improvement of less suitable soils; in particular the instructions for 
dealing with excess and deficiencies in lime are excellent. 

Fifteen pages of the volume contain lists of roses recommended for various purposes, 
but they include only a small number of varieties raised in England, Scotland and 
Ireland; it is astounding that not one rose raised by the house of McGredy is considered 
worthy of mention—but a place is found for dear old ‘Mrs. John Laing’—well, well! 

There is an interesting history of the development of the rose from the days of 
Homer to this century and there are a good number of coloured and black-and-white 
illustrations. 

HERBERT OPPENHEIMER 


“Malayan Orchid Hybrids.” By M. R. Henderson and G. H. Addison. 
191 pp. Illus. (Government Printing Office, Singapore.) $21 (315. 6d.) 

This book contains photographs of about 160 orchid hybrids raised or commonly 
grown in Malaya. In most cases there are two illustrations, both on the same page, one 
showing a single flower and one a whole inflorescence. The photographs are of excel- 
lent technical quality, and well displayed on pages of ample size (10 by 7 inches); there is 
one colour photograph, of Vanda “Tan Chay Yan’. There is a brief description of each 
hybrid, with details of parentage, place of origin and original publication of name, and 
notes on local behaviour in growth and flowering. There are introductory sections on 
cultivation and propagation of each of the main classes of orchids concerned, namely 
dendrobium, the climbing vandas and their allies (hybrids of Vanda, Arachnis, 
Renanthera, Vandopsis, Aerides and Phalaenopsis), strap-leaved vandas, Cypripedium 
and Spathoglottis. The cultural notes give a clear and concise account of current 
practice in Singapore, with well-chosen photographic illustrations. 

The aim of orchid breeding in Singapore during the past twenty-five years has been 
to produce plants which are both vigorous in growth and continuous in flowering in the 
very uniform equatorial climate. This aim has been most successfully achieved, and 
local growers have established a very high standard of cultivation, as may be judged 
from this book. Unfortunately, the book is already out of date; it is to be hoped that 
supplements, in the same style, may be produced. Both authors and publisher are to 
be congratulated on an excellent piece of work, which will be of great value to all who 
grow orchids in the tropics; it should also be of considerable i interest to growers in other 
climatic regions. 

R. E. HOLTTUM 


Amateur Gardening Handbooks: No. 16, ‘“‘Garden Pests and Diseases”, by 
A. G. L. Hellyer; No. 17, “Fruit”, by Howard H. Crane; No. 18, “Straw- 
berries”, by Norman Stewart. 92 pp. Illus. (Collingridge, 1956.) 4s. each. 

These three handbooks make a useful addition to this series for amateurs and 
beginners. Mr. Hellyer gives descriptions of the main troubles and also lists the foes 
of particular plants. He, rather wisely, only commends the use of well-tried sub- 
stances for spraying and dusting, omitting both the dangerous materials, and those 
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which have not yet had sufficient trial in this country. The book on Fruit seems to 
contain most of the points that its readers will need to consider, though in gardens 
where space permits it would be wise to increase the planting distances in nearly 
all cases. 
Mr. Stewart treats his subject with considerable detail and this book makes a good 
“*follow-on” to Mr. Crane’s more general one. 
G. E. PETERSON 


“Vegetable Growing.” By F. W. Loads. 96 pp. Illus. (W. & G. Foyle 
Ltd.) 3s. 


For its size and price this book should prove useful to beginners. It contains most 
of the basic principles of vegetable growing, with the exception of one rather important 
omission—crop rotation. ‘he author does not go into the importance of this practice 
which is so essential in vegetable growing. Some space, however small, should have 
been given to this subject. 


“The Housewife Book of House Plants.” By Zenia Field. 128 pp. Illus. 
(Hutton Press, 1956.) 8s. 6d. 


The growing of house plants is becoming increasingly popular, but many en- 
thusiasts meet with disappointment when they have had a plant in their homes for a 
week or two. Miss Field devotes nearly half her book to the care and management of 
these plants and provides the answers to many problems. The rest of the book is 
concerned with the requirements of particular plants which are classified according 
to the ease with which they can be grown in what are after all very unnatural conditions. 


“Saints and their Flowers.” By Gladys Taylor. 108 pp. Illus. (Mowbray, 
London, 1956.) ros. 6d. 


A charming little book in which many of the countless legends concerning the 
saints and flowers are told and these stories, many of them not well known, add 
interest to the plants that we know so well. Eight illustrations from the Old Masters 
and pen sketches illustrate the chapters which are each devoted to particular aspects 
of the flowers and their saintly associations. 


“Investigation of Virus Diseases of Brassica Crops.” By L. Broadbent. 
Agricultural Research Council Report Series No. 14. vii + 87 pp. (Cambridge 
University Press, Feb. 1957.) 155. 

The bulk of this book is occupied by summaries of experiments on the effect of 
infection with the viruses of Cauliflower Mosaic and Brassica Ring Spot on brassica 
crops in England from 1951 to 1954. During these years the former virus was much 
more prevalent in field crops than the latter. The diseases produced by both viruses, 
singly and together, in the more important brassica crops are briefly described and 
illustrated by photographs, often on rather too small a scale to show the symptoms to 
the best advantage. There is an impressive list of cultivated and wild host species, 
only cruciferous plants for Cauliflower Mosaic Virus but including flowering plants of 
many families for Cabbage Ring Spot Virus. Field evidence indicates that of the many 
possible aphid vectors only Myzus persicae and Brevicoryne brassicae are important 
agents in the spread of these viruses in England. Heavy nitrogenous manuring increased 
plant susceptibility to Cauliflower Mosaic Virus, increased the rate at which symptoms 
developed and also their severity. Young plants are easier to infect than old ones and 
the earlier the plants are infected the greater is the loss in crop. Moreover, transplant- 
ing infected seedlings is a common method by which the diseases are introduced into 
field crops. There is little evidence that rogueing the field stands will be worth while 
and the control measures suggested relate mainly to the seed-beds. These should be 
sited well away from overwintering brassica crops and considerable reduction in 
incidence of virus diseases has been obtained by surrounding the seed-beds with 
narrow barriers of taller crops, preferably of cereals. A brief account is also given of 
brassica c‘eeases caused by Cucumber Mosaic Virus, transmitted by aphides, and by 
the virus\ of Turnip Yellow Mosaic and Turnip Crinkle, both transmitted by flea- 
beetles. 


R. W. G. DENNIS 
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“Amateur Gardening Spring Guide.” Edited by A. G. L. Hellyer. 118 pp. 
Iilus. (Amateur Gardening.) 6s. 

This paper-covered volume contains a fine selection of short illustrated articles by 
such authorities as the late A. T. Johnson on summer-flowering shrubs, rock-garden 
plants by Will Ingwersen, Floribunda roses by Bertram Park and newer irises by 
H. J. Randall, to mention only a few. Fruit and vegetable growing is covered also and 
the whole represents a stimulating miscellany in which almost any gardener would find 
something of interest. The coloured illustrations, particularly the one of Michaelmas 


daisies in the Savill Gardens at Windsor, are unusually attractive. 
PATRICK M. SYNGE 


“Soils and Soil Fertility.”” By Louis M. Thompson, Ph.D. 2nd Edition. 
451 pp. Illus. (McGraw Hill, New York, 1957.) £2 9s. 

This book should prove useful to students in all agricultural colleges but more so to 
those in the American colleges. The soil survey relates only to the U.S.A. and while 
general scientific principles relating to the structure and composition of soils are of 
universal application the treatment given to improve fertility is specifically applied to 
the U.S.A. where climatic conditions differ widely from those in this country. 

The physical properties of soils are dealt with very thoroughly as also is the import- 
ance of soil structure in the top spit (A horizon) and the subsoil (B horizon), though a 
fair knowledge of chemistry is evidently assumed. 

The chapter dealing with soil moisture, its measurement, movement, and its 
relationship to fertility is interesting and convincing and much is of general interest. 

Clay minerals, acidity and alkalinity, the relative anion exchange capacity to that of 
the cation exchange capacity as a means of distinguishing between the older and younger 
days are fully treated and the subject-matter will be most useful to advanced students. 

The use of lime, as well as the abuse, is specially related to the crops grown in the 
U.S.A. and much will not apply in Britain, but the scientific principles involving anion 
and cation exchange will be helpful to all students. Space is found to include the 
structure and function of chelates as a means of adding trace elements to soils and their 
effectiveness in controlling chlorosis under acid and under calcareous conditions. A 


useful reference book. 
F. FAIRBROTHER 


“Soil Fertility and Fertilisers.’” By Samuel Tisdale and Werner L. Nelson. 
43° pp. Illus. (The Macmillan Company, New York, 1957.) 45s. 

Students with a sufficiently good knowledge of mathematics, chemistry and biology 
should find this book most valuable, but it is not a book for the beginners. 

It is described in the preface as being suitable for junior and senior levels in an 
Agricultural College—it is therefore a little surprising to find an equation on differential 
on p. 24. 

The historical introduction provides an interesting and useful background for the 
study of soil fertility. Factors affecting the growth of plants are briefly listed. The 
chapters dealing with the chemical elements required for plant nutrition are clearly 
written and it is good to see that stress is laid on the ionic absorption of the various 
basic and acidic radicals. 

Although much of the detail relating to fertiliser application refers to the U.S.A. 
where conditions are so often quite different from those in Britain, the scientific 
principles underlying the use of fertilizers is of universal application. 

The chapter on “‘liming’”’ is excellent. 

Altogether a book which should be on the library of every Agricultural College. 

F. FAIRBROTHER 


ERRATUM 
R.H.S. Journat, 82, May 1957: page 217. The classification given for 
Chrysanthemum ‘Alice Katherine Johnson’ is incorrect and should read: Section 
21, Reflexed medium-flowered. 
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for books reviewed should therefore be sent direct to the booksellers and not 
to the offices of the Society. 
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MANGANESE deficiency in 
vineyard grapes 


Yields of grapes may be appreciably reduced 
through deficiency of manganese. Left is a picture 
showing a normal Concord grape leaf and right 
from a vine seriously deficient in manganese. 
Symptoms first appear on the leaves at the base 
of current season's growth. They 
are marked by an absence of green 

colouring matter between the 
| veins of the leaf which gives a 
mottled appearance. The intervenal areas be- 
come light yellow-green in colour while the 
veins and some of the tissue nearest to them 


retain a normal dark green colour. 


Photographs reproduced by courtesy of Professor J. M. Beattie, 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, U.S.A. 


CHEMICAL & CARBON PRO 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET 


RING CULTURE 


and 


SANGRAL 


A splendid combination for the production of 
exceptional CROPS OF TOMATOES 
. . . Remember . . . the flavour of SANGRAL 
grown tomatoes is superb. 


Rinc Currure: Add 1 dessert-spoon of Sangral to 1 gallon 
of water. One gallon feeds 3 to 4 plants. Apply once a week. 


SANGRAL TOMATO SPECIAL 
Bottles 2/-, 3/6, Half-gallon 13/6, One Gallon 25/- 


Sold by SEEDSMEN, IRONMONGERS and WOOLWORTH STORES EVERY WHERE 
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NOW 


is the time 


MALATHION IS FATAL 


to Aphids (Green and Black 
Fly), Mealy Bugs, Red 
Spider, Thrips, Leaf Hop- 
pers, White Fly and other 
destructive garden insects. 


the NEW 


all-purpose 
garden insecticide 


NOW is the time to safeguard your garden against damage from insect pests. 
This year you can get extra protection for your plants by using MALATHION 
—the remarkable new all-purpose insecticide that controls practically every 
garden insect. Insecticides containing MALATHION open up new possibil- 
ities in insect control... they are simple to use and so certain in results. 
Large-scale growers successfully use them ... home gardeners can get the 
same benefits from them for ridding plants of such pests as aphids (green 
and black fly), mealy bugs, red spider, thrips, leaf hoppers and white fly. 
If you are having trouble from this kind of insect, start using an insecticide 


containing MALATHION Now before more damage is done. 


Ask your local garden store for an insecticide containing MALATHION. 
For flowers, fruit trees, vegetables and ornamentals. 


CYANAMID OF GREAT BRITAIN LTD. 
FARM AND HOME DIVISION, 
BUSH HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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RUSTLESS GREENHOUSE 


Now available in two widths, 8’ 3” and 6’ 3”, and 
extensible to any length, from 8’ 3”, in 2’ units. 
Made from heavy rolled steel sections electrically 
welded and completely rust-proofed by Hot-dip 
Galvanizing. Easily erected they are supplied 
complete with glass, putty, glazing clips and 
foundation lugs. 

Made by the Metal Window Engineers with the 
International reputation for high quality of 
workmanship and materials. 

Can be seen at leading London Stores and at 
Agents throughout the country. 


WIDTH LENGTH PRICE 
6’ 3” 8’ 3” 28 gns. q@ A FEW 
(as illustrated) EXAMPLES 
6’ 3” 16’ 6” 49 gns. 
ry 16’ 6” 58 gns. 
PRESENT ‘CADET’ OWNERS 
8’ 3 30’ 10” 97 gns. : as 
can extend their greenhouses by the addition of 4, 
DEFERRED TERMS AVAILABLE. 8 and 10 ft. units. Prices from I! gns. 


Send for details to: Free delivery England and Wales. 


THE GRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LIMITED 


Horticultural Department C, Braintree, Essex 
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Many years 
effortless gardening 


for £49” 


GARDENMASTER 


The new GARDENMASTER is a real professional’s 
machine—it’s already in demand by smallholders 
for close-crop cultivation and seed bed preparation 
—but scaled down to the sort of size and price that 
makes it ideal for the private gardener. 

Just look at that price again. Only £49 for the 
machine and complete cultivating equipment: 
Universal Cultivating Head, Hoe Blades, Pick 
Tines, Spin Weeder and protective Hood. Purchase 
other attachments and you can trim the 
hedges, cut the grass, clear the scruband... 
but if you really want to know just what 

the GARDENMASTER will do, complete 

the coupon below and we’ll send 

you full details without obligation. 


*H.P. Terms or Credit Terms available. 


World Patents Pending 


Made by 


Manufacturers of Cultivators 


POST THIS COUPON FOR j 
! 
! 
| Using from 1 to 40 h.p, 
1 
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FREE GARDENMASTER LEAFLET 
To: Landmaster Ltd., Hucknall, Notts. 


For details of overseas 
representation, prices and terms, 
write to: 

Landmaster Ltd. 

12-15 Dartmouth Street, 

London, S.W.1, 


ADDRESS .... 
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SOMERSET EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
Somerset Farm Institute 


One Year Course in 
General Commercial Horticulture 


and aspects hor 
phasis on training in practical work, and the ceurse leads to 
the National Certificate in Horticulture. The Institute Is 


LIVE IN LUXURY 
Belgrave Hotel, Torquay 


First Class - Premier Position - Fully 
Licensed - Centre Sea Front - No Sur- 
charges - Fine Sun Lounge 
This lovely sea-front hotel has accommodation for 
one hundred and twenty-five guests. Has green- 
houses for tropical, sub-tropical and house plants, 
and a keen display of these plants is made for the 


We have selected over 50 of the finest varieties 
available. Mostly recent American introductions, 
tried and tested on our Nurseries. Sure-to-please 
sorts. Seeds, Leaves, Small Plants, Flowering 
Plants. Available March-September. 
Send stamped addressed envelope for list please. 
W. C. WICKS LTD. 
Mapperley Nurseries, Nottingham 


Applications for the next course, cing 8 visitors’ interest. The whole hotel abounds with 
1967, should be made to the Fare plants and flowers in sun lounge and gardens. 
pectas and and grants available Tariff and Brochure from 
Open. G. H. Gillin, F.R.H.S. 

Trull Koad, Taunton. Phone 4818 
Buy your THE MECHANIZED 

AFRICAN VIOLETS GARDEN CENTRE 
FROM THE Permanent display all makes of Garden 
SPECIALISTS Machinery, Demonstrations, Advice, 


Hire-purchase, Exchanges, 
ales and Service 


Catalogue on request 
BETTER GET IT AT 


Godfreys 


110 Marylebone Lane, W.1. (WEL. 6842) 


Growers of good plants since 1880 and Brenchley, Kent 
Conservatories 
WATTLE FENCING 
Dens.. An Economica! 


and garden 
buildings of ell descrip. 
tions. 
Please send for 
= Illustrated catalogue 
ALPHA WOODCRAFT LTD., 


24, Star Road, Hillingdon Heath 
Ux bridge, Middx. Tal. HAYes 0657 


Dividing Fence 
Close Woven 


Excellent 
¥ high... 13/9 Stakes 1/- 
IN ifs 
29/3 


Reduction dozen lots. Despatched in 2-3 weeks 
Carriage Paid Stn. (200 miles) 
ORDER NOW—or send for free complete catalogue 
Fencing, Gates, Garden Furniture, etc. 


INDUSTRIES LTD (usta of 


ENTHUSIASTIC GARDENERS 
USE THESE 
WONDERFUL GLOVES! 
FINEST QUALITY PROCESSED 
THORN-PROOF HIDE 
GARDENING GLOVES 
PRUNING GLOVES 
HEDGING GLOVES 
DIGGING GLOVES 
Supplied to Fellows of R.H.S since 1920 
WRITE FOR THE NEW PRICE LIST 
ADA EVERITT, GARDENING GLOVES 
82b Constable Road, Ipswich 


STUART BOOTHMAN 


has specialised in 

ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 
for over twenty-five years. 
His illustrated catalogue gives 
cultural notes for each sort 
and guarantees to replace any 
that die within three months 
of planting. 

Please ask for a copy. 


NIGHTINGALE NURSERY, 
MAIDENHEAD ° BERKS. 
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@ DESIGN 
@ CONSTRUCTION 
@ RENOVATION 


undertaken by experienced de- 
signers and skilled craftsmen In 
any part of the country. 

We prepare fully detailed Plant- 
Ing Plans for Trees, Shrubs and 
Plants of all descriptions. 


Our garden exhibits have for 
over half a century gained the 
highest horticultural honours and 
awards, Including many gold 
medals. 


ENQUIRIES WELCOMED 
WALLACE & BARR 


THE OLD GARDENS 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


WALTER BLOM & SON 
LTD. 


You will be most 
welcome to visit our 
Sunninghill Park trial 
grounds, situated on the 
edge of Windsor Great 
Park, any time conven- 
ient, as the Gardens are 
open all day and every 
day, including Sundays. 
We shall be pleased to 
send a copy of our 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE on re- 


quest. 


HARDY 
WATER LILIES 
for July planting 
‘Gladstoniana’. hee large pure white. 
A.M 
‘James ‘Brydon’. Globular double 
carmine pink . 17/6 


“Escarboucle’. Superb wine-red flowet yers 25/- 
‘Col. Welch’. Large canary yellow 15/- 
“Colossea’. Enormous flowers, flesh 

pink paling to white 12/ 6 
‘Mrs. Richmond’. Immense pink flowers 1 s/- 
‘Albida’. Pure white, veryfreeflowering 7/6 
‘Rosea’. White, flushed with 

pink . .. 10/6 

‘Chromatella’, "Attractive primrose 

Add 2/6 for ges outing, 

Many other hardy water lilies, as well as 
oxygenators, floaters, marginal and bog 
plants, are described in our 20-page hand- 
book, The Water Garden, price 6d. 


NURSERIES 
FERNDOWN DORSET 


Blackmoor Estate Ltd. 


OFFER 


FRUIT TREES and BUSHES 
OF THE 


HIGHEST QUALITY and 
RELIABILITY 
AT 


VERY REASONABLE PRICES 
ALSO 
BEECHES and LIMES for Hedging 


Trees obtainable on the new Malling- 
Merton rootstocks. 
Catalogue, with much useful information, 


spray calendar and pollination tables, 
obtainable FREE from: 


FRUIT NURSERY DEPT. 
(J.R.H.) 
BLACKMOOR ESTATE LTD. 
LISS, HANTS 
Tel. Blackmoor (Hants) 276/7 


Coombelands Nurseries, % | 
Leavesden, Watford, 
Herts. & ee 
| 
quauiry 
AND : 
SERVICE 
§ | 


BUY YOUR att A 


PRODUCERS 
CYMBIDIUMS, CYPRIPEDIUMS, 
CATTLEYAS, etc, ODONTO- 
GLOSSUMS and CURIOSITIES 
Flowering size piants from 20/- 


Our Illastrated Booklet “ The Simpli- 
SON REQUEST." will be sent 


MANSELL & HATCHER, LTD. 
Wood Nurseries, 
. Yorkshire. 


RAWDON, LEEDS. 


ECLIPSE’ PEAT 


SEDGE PEAT 


Write for our special booklet on how to 
use the different grades we supply— 
particularly for heavy clay or sandy soil. 
THE ECLIPSE PEAT CO., LTD. 
ASHCOTT, Near Bridgwater, SOMERSET 


LABEL YOUR ROSES 
AND TREES with 


PERMATAB 
OUTDOOR LABEL 


Write either side of a stiff 
white card which slides back 
into transparent holder. Seal 
with match for clear and lasti 
record. As shown on B.B. 


From: 
1 gn. to 5 gns. 


THE “VALE” 
GARDEN SHED] 


7 ft. long x 5 ft. wide 
Cash £15.19.0 or 64/- 


Deposit and 12 Benet payments of 24/9 


“VALE WANEY 
GARAGE 


12ft. long x 8 ft. wide. 


. Cash £30. 10.0 or 
£6. 2.0 deposit and 12 monthly of 45/9 
Prompt Despatch. Send Ag 
CARBIAGE PAID home England and Weles mainland 
leo Greenhouses, Fencing and 
VALE COUNTRY PRODUCTS 
(Dept. R), Wantage, Berks. 


“RIVIERA” SCREENING 


| Is split §% dia. bamboo bound nearly close by galv'd 
wires in 10-yd. rolis—49", 59° and 69” wide. 


SIGHT 

OPEN WIRE 
GREENHOUSE OR IRON 
BLINDS, ETC. UMS FENCES, ETC. 


| Fencing and Gates. All types supplied and fixed. 


| Oak Pale Panels, Wovenwood, Hazel and Osier. 
| Hurdles, Chestnut Fencing, Teak Garden Furniture 


GERALD GILMER LTD. 
TEL.: 1640/1 LEWES EST. 1922 


And ot BISHOP'S WALTHAM. Tel.: 27/ 


ALLWOOD’S 
CARNATION 
FLOWERS 


direct from the largest 
growers, are the ideal gift 
for all occasions. 


Selected colours or 
unique mixed shades. 


per box 
Television. 4/- per doz., post Write 
for Catalogue 
free. Cheque or P.O. 
MIDACRES LTD. HAYWARDS HEATH 
18 Hyver Hill, London, N.W.7 SUSSEX 
Carnation Specialists Phone: Wivelsfield 232 
THE ‘SERPENT’ 
TREE INDELIBLE (LEAD) 
TREE LABELS 
LAST 100 YEARS 
NEAT, LEGIBLE, 
SELF-AFFIXING 


SPECIALIST 


co. LTD 
TEL: RUSTINGTON 


1679 sussex 


ADAPTABLE, COM- 
PLETELY RELIABLE 


Ne. | LABEL MACHINE 
Printed with eny (different) names, 4/3 dozen; 
34% 100. Label-prinuing Machines from £3 19s. 6d. 
Send for lists and PREE SAMPLE 
peomge 3/-, maka IDEAL GIFTS 
SERPENT LABEL WORKS 


ROCKBEER, EXETER 
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WELGRO 


THE MIRACLE FERTILIZER 


| QUICK-ACTING 

makes plants grow 
ASY 
like magic! ano 


The amazing results obtained with Welgro are 
produced in a perfectly natural way by providing plants. ‘ 137 
with all the food they need in liquid form which the pris ae IDEAL 
roots and the leaves commence to absorb immediately. | Feeds ne leaves FOR LAWNS 


Give ve your pls plants a REAL chance to show what FLOWERS 
jo—feed them with Welgro, the fertilizer VEGETABLES 
that esives all fertilizer problems. roots AND FRUIT 


Note reduced prices- 


Popular 3 === GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 

3 Ni 15% 

Prices | Phesphoric Acid 39% | 

jant s ota % 

13 Ibs. 10/6 3 ibs. 19/- 6lbs.32/- Magnesium 0.49%. || 

» 0.18% | 

The reduced prices are due to improved packing 7 extra — 0.15% |) 

facilities. The size of the packs and the unrivalled a... eer 

Welgro Formula remain unaltered. Boron 0.04¢, | 
Welgro ia obtainable from your local seedsman, garden supply shop, 

and through “ Boots the Chemists”’, 


GARDEN FERTILIZERS LTD. 40, Chorlton St. Manchester 1 


Saves Time, Saves Labour 


The ‘ Swing’ all-purpose WATER 
CART carries anything, liquids 
and solids—Feeds, Fertilizers, 
Manure, Chemical Sprays— 
without waste or splash. Light, 
easy to handle—but very 
sturdily constructed. Tips easily. § 
Heavily Galvanized Container, ¥ 
Welded Tubular Steel Frame, 
Solid or Pneumatic Rubber Tyred 
or Unbreakable All-Stee! wheels. 


6 sizes—15 to 50 gallons. 
Stocked by Geo. Monro, Carters, Suttons and all good horticultural sundriesmen. 


ALFRED ALLEN & SON LTD. 


Lower Gornal, Nr. Dudley 
London Office : 23 Lawrence Lane, E.C.2. Tel: Monarch 2978 


(Reg. Des. 
No. 854724) 
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THE GOOD COMPANIONS 
Have you tried these happy associations? 
a DELIGHT and MOONLIGHT 


BROOM 

PHYGELIUS CAPENSIS and CALCEOLARIA 
INTEGRIFOLIA 

GREVILLEA and CEANOTHUS 
DIVARICATUS 

FUCHSIA RICCARTONII and CERATOSTIGMA 
WILLMOTTIANUM 

GENISTA VIRGATA and GENISTA AETHNENSIS 

Pet-grewn plants for establishment throughout 

the season are usually available. 


Burkwoed & Skipwith Ltd. 
The Shrub Specialists 
Park Road Nurseries, Kingston, Surrey 
Telephone: KIN 0296 


SAVE MONEY 


By Buying Young Plants 


During the summer we shall have a large stock of 
ioung plants of Primulas, Meconopsis, Gentians, 
Iphiniums, Phiox, Lupins, Ericas and many other 

Alpines and hardy plants which we can supply at 
half our usual prices for grown plants of the same 
varieties. These young plants are exactly the same 
as those we shal! ourselves grow on and for which 
full retail prices will be charged in the autumn and 
following spring. The young plants will be large 
enough to go out into their flowering quarters, dr 
you can put them in pots, boxes or frames for 
autumn or spring planting. Send 2d. for List. 


H. G. & P. M. LYALL, Bricket Wood, 
Watford, Herts. Garston (Herts.) 2098 


Write now for 
SANDERS SUMMER LIST 


300 
ORCHID SPECIES 


They will lend interest to your green- 
house in the dull winter months. 


They range from 15/- to 80/- each 
according to variety. 


SANDERS 
CAMP ROAD, ST. ALBANS 
Phone St. Albans 53245 Ref. 


LAWNS 


To perfect the colour and density of lawn 
turf for the remainder of summer, apply 
now VELVERT Fertiliser Compound 
at 3 oz. per sq. yd. Peat-based, long- 
lasting. Guaranteed analysis 
43/6 cwt. 
Carriage paid. Bags free. Prices for 
smaller quantities on application. 


VERDA (Lawns) LTD. 


Abford House, Wilton Road, 
London, S.W.1 


BAMBOO CANES 
All per A.Thin B. Med. C. Stout D. Ex. Stout 


1 s. d. s. s. d. s. 

12in. 2 6 30 40 $ 0 
18 in. 30 40 5 0 60 
2 fc. 40 60 76 10 0 
af 5 0 7 0 10 0 15 0 
3 fe. 76 10 0 15 0 20 0 
aa. 10 0 12 6 20 0 25 0 
4“ 12 6 15 0 25 0 30 0 
5 fc. 25 0 30 0 35 0 #7 0 
6f. 30 0 35 0 0 45 0 
7f. 400 45 0 50 0 60 0 
Sf. 45 0 50 0 60 0 = 
10ft. 50 0 60 0 70 0 0 

Orders add 2s. 6d. “Carriage pal 
t station. W.O. 


THE BRITISH BAMBOO CANE CO. LTD. 
52 LANIVET, BODMIN, CORNWALL 


KETTERING LOAM 


As supplied for over 30 years to the 
Leading Horticulturists. Hand- Dug 
Yellow Fibrous, from our own virgin 
fields. Also Bedfordshire Silver Sand 
and Noted Nottingham Marl. 
Quotations for any quantity, delivered 
by Rail or Road Transport to your door. 


KETTERING FUEL CO. LTD. 
28a STATION RD., KETTERING, 
NORTHANTS 


Telephone: 3059 


KNIGHT’S NURSERIES LTD. 
HAILSHAM, SUSSEX 
Telephone: 454 
Well-grown Clematis in great 
variety. List of varieties and of 
other popular Climbers, post free 
on request 


‘HART?’ 


Certified 


GRASS SEED 


Treated against birds and pests 
Cash with order, carriage paid, bags free. 
“Standard” Mixture of Sheep's Hard and Red 
Fescue, Timothy S.23, $.24, Devon Eaver and S.S. 
Ryegrasses. 1-14 ib. 3 3 per Ib.; 15 Ib. and upwards 

2/9 per Ib. (cwt. rate). 

Free on request: (a) Grass Seed Mixtures Analysis 

Chart; (b) Bulletin of Fertilizers and Horticultural 

Sundries. 

Pre-seeding Base Fertilizer (2 oz. to the sq. 

yd) 9d. per Ib. for minimum 14 Ib. and upwards. 
upplied only by:— 

MAXWELL M. HART (LONDON) LTD 
Trial Grounds : Winnersh, Wokingham, Berks. 

Phone: WOKINGHAM 1121 
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Suffolk's 


new mower. 


You-know, of course, the Suffolk ‘Punch’—the 4-stroke, sotto voce 
mower? A champion. And now Suffolk have produced the ‘Pony’, 
which is Gbviously going to be just as suecessful. The engine is a 
completely new Suffolk 2-stroke with forced air cooling—no risk 
of vapour locks, easily started, very economical. And there is dual 
drive, single lever control, 12” cut, automatic chain tension—in 
fact, everything possible to make the ‘Pony’ pleasant to use, ad- 
just and handle, especially in confined and tartuous places, Ideal 
for ladies. Very cheap indeed at 25 gns, including grass box _ 


THE 


fortnightly show 


is the best possible excuse fora really 


\\N good lunch with a glass of wine at the 
A rmy Navy 


Stores 


It’s only four minutes’ waik and you'll find 
good food and good service there 


everything foreveryo ne 


VICTORIA STREET SW1+ VICTORIA 1254 
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FRED STREETER 
WORLD FAMOUS BBC OFFICIAL GARDENER 


Do you remember how Tomatoes used to 
taste? More flavour somehow . . . real Tomato flavour . . . delicious ! 


If you grow Tomatoes you can 06 
sweet juicy fruits rich in colour and much eatlier by feeding with 


This new formula has lots of 
Potash for sturdy growth and to 
Cali and 

cium 
Magnesium for colour and disease 
resistance with abundant Phos- 
NES for early maturity, but NO Nitrogen because 
» I consider, makes for coarse fruit, tail sappy 


of earlier ripening, fine 
truly delicious flavour and vivid colour. I know you’re 


going to like them. 


all Plantoids Dealers 
difficulty write 0 


PLANTOIDS LTD. 
BROMLEY, KENT 


nach. 
A nicer Tomafoec / 


Printed by Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Oo, Ltd.; London and Colchester. 
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TOMATO TABLETS 
’ 
growth and de in ripening. 
My Tomato Tablets will give you plentiful 
‘ 
af PER PKT 
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